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The 
American Economic Review 


VOL. V1 SEPTEMBER, 1916 
FACTORS AMERICAN MORTALITY 


, STUDY OF DEATH RATES IN THE RACE STOCKS OF NEW 
YORK STATE, 1910: 


In an address delivered before this section a year ago, entitled 
he l'rend of American Vitality,” I ventured to point out that 
character of our immigration during the last twenty years 

i factor in the iner asing mort lity of the higher age groups. 

) summarize the argument, it was shown that immigration played 

i very large part in the growth of populstion in the states com- 
posing the registration area; that the foreign countries from 
h our immigrants come shew uniformly a ligher mortality 
than that prevailing in the United States; and that in the 

tate of New York, in 1910, the mortality of the native born was, 
is a whole, considerably lower than that of the foreign born. 
This was found to be true for both sexes, and especially at the 
idult and higher ages. Brief reference was finally made to the 
rates from the principal causes of death which apparently ac 
counted for these differences. The data then at hand were limited, 
but were nevertheless sufficient to show that the effect of the 
mortality of the foreign born on that of the total population 
was not altogethe r favorable, and that it was highly desirable 


} 


t more evidence on this subject. 


In this paper, I propose to carry the analysis further, and to 
pre sent the added evidence which has been gathered. I shall 
ubmit the mortality figures for the state of New York to an 
examination to show the facts for each of the important race 
stocks, and shall attempt to evaluate the various racial elements 
as factors in the general mortality. Consideration will be given 
to the important items of sex, age, and causes of death. We 


shall incidentally obtain a picture of the effect of life in America 


*Read before Section I, Social and Economic Science, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, December 29, 1915. 
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nd its incomparability with the other rates is established. The 

sence of the foreign born in the earliest ages affects their crude 

ortality rates for “all ages” very appreciably. At least 3, 
ind perhaps 4, deaths per thousand should be added to the figures 
iven, in order to compensate for this lack of infants among 

migrants. 

After the first period—that is, beginning with age 10—the 
gures for the three classes are for all practical purposes com- 
parable. The males in the period 10-14” show virtually the 
ime death rate for the three classes, but beginning with “15-19” 
ind continuing to the end of life the rates for the native born 
of native parentage are the least. In the age periods “20-24” 


and “25-44,” the principal working period of life, the foreign 
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} 


leath rates. ‘This condition is very marked in the adult period 


of life—at ages 25 to 64. The rates of the native born of 
jen or mixed parentage and those of the foreign born—that 
= 


of the children of immigrants and of the immigrants them 
selves—do not lend themselves readily to comparison. The 
rates for the two groups run side by side for some periods 
| diverge for others, following no obvious law. It is, 
course, realized that these two groups of our population 


ire largely incomparable, because of the differences in race 


position, especially at the various age periods. Thus th 
itive born of foreign or mixed parentage after middle lif 
present the children of an older immigration, which occurred 
prior to 1885, and which was largely Irish and German in com 
position. The foreign born after middle life, on the other hand, 


re more representative of the newer immigration, occurring 
since 1885, which is largely Jewish, Italian, and Slavic 

composition. It is imperative, therefore, that we examine, 
n so far as data are available, the mortality rates of the race 
groups that compose the “foreign born.” This will throw light 
not only on the aggregate rates for the “foreign born”—that is, 
on columns 3 and 6 in the table—but indirectly on the rates of 
ative born of foreign or mixed parentage. 

Fortunately for these purposes I have been able to obtain from 
he office of the Director of the Census a series of manuscript 
tables giving the number of persons and number of deaths in th 
nativity groups composing the foreign born population in the 
state of New York. It has been possible, as a result, to compute 
the essential rates for the various age periods and for the two 
sexes. This will form the principal contribution of this paper.’ 

It is possible to differentiate in the group “foreign born” the 
following nationalities : Russians, Italians, Germans, Irish, Austro- 
Hungarians, and English, Scotch, and Welsh. These are arranged 
in descending order according to their proportionate representa 
tion in the population of New York state at the time of the 1910 
census. It is understood that the several designations are not 
always exactly synonymous with the race stocks, since a few 
include a number of different races. This subject will be con 

7My sincere thanks are due both to Mr. Sam. L. Rogers, Director of 
the Census, and to Mr. Richard C. Lappin, Chief Statistician, Division 


of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, for their courtesy and sub- 
stantial assistance in providing the sources of my data. 
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show a lower mortality than the races among whom they live. 
Thus, according to Nowosselsky, the Jews in Russia showed at 
every age period a death rate half as great as that of the Rus 
‘a belonging to the Orthodox Church. This is true for both 
exes. With the restriction in mind, then, that our figures for 
Russians are really for a group composed half of Jews, I present 
[able 2 for 1910 for the state of New York. 

Attention must again be directed to the utter incomparability 
f the two sets of figures for the age period “under 10.” Beginning 


with “10-14” and continuing through the period “25-44,” the 


rates for the Russian born are uniformly and appreciably lower 
in those for the native born of native parentage. In the age 


period “45-64,” and in the subsequent period, for males, and in 

pe riods for females, the Russians show a slightly higher mor 
tality than the native born of native parentage. For all ages 
combined, “10 and over,” the crude rate for the Russian males 
i.7, as against 13.8 for the native born of native parentage ; 
r the Russian females the crude rate is 6.8, as against 12.4 
wr those of native parentage. But when standardized for the 
lifferences in age distribution, with the distribution of the native 
born of native parentage as a basis, the rate becomes 13.1 for 
the Russian males and 12.3 for females. The corresponding 
figures for the native born of native parentage, 13.8 and 12.4 
respectively, are the same as the crude rates given above, because 
ese are taken as our standard. When thus standardized the 
rates for the Russians covering this long period of life are much 
the same as for the native born of native parentage. The favor 
ible influence of the Jewish stock is very clearly shown in the low 
rate of mortality of the Russians in New York state. 

General death rates such as we have quoted are after all but 
1 composite of the rates for the various individual causes of 
death. Light is, therefore, thrown on the above findings by a 
more detailed examination of the mortality of persons born in 
Russia to show the part played by certain of the principal dis- 
eases and conditions causing death. Unfortunately the rates 
for specific causes have not yet been computed for the native 
born of native parentage. As a result, each one of the foreign 
stocks must be compared with the corresponding figures for the 
entire group of the native born (Table 3). 
Among Russians in New York state there is a much lower 


death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis than among the native 
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he Italian immigration began. Thus in the vear 1890 the 
umber of foreign born Italians in New York state was only 


64.141. The tide of Italian immigratien in this country ros 
subseque ntly to this date. 
The mortality of Italians in their native land is a favorabl 
one In certain age periods, such as 35 to 64, the rates in 1900 
1 1901 (the last figures available) were even lower than thos 
r England and Wales (although, taken as a whole, the mortality 
of Italians is higher than that of the English). The figures which 
we have for Italians in their native country justify the conclu 
on that mortality conditions of persons of Italian birth are on 
the whole better in New York state than in Italy. The following 
table (Table 5) presents the mortality rates for this nationality, 
ontrasted with those of the native born of native parentage, in 
New York. 
Apart from the first age period, the figures for which are, as 
vn above, incomplete, the rates for the Italian males are 


ther than those for native males through the period “20-24.” 


At the ages “25-44” and “45-64” the two sets of figures ars 
very nearly the same; thereafter—that is, from 65 upward—th« 


Italian males show a lower mortality, but the number of per 
sons at those higher ages is too small to justify drawing any 
conclusions. 


The Italian females in New York state show, on the whole, a 


TaBte 5 Deaths per 1, white population among persons horn in 
Italy. and amonq native born of native parentage, by sex and by age 


7 


period: New York state, 191 


MALES FEMALES 
Native Native 
born of Italian born of Italian 
Age period native born native born 
parentage parentage 
All ages: 
Crude rate 15.9 9.2 13.9 9.7 
Ages 10 and over: 
Crude rate 13.8 9.0 12.4 9.5 
Standardized rate 13.8 12.9 12 13.7 
Under 10 93.5 13.1 19.6 12.7 
10-14 25 2.7 2.6 8.4 
15-19 3.6 5.5 3.2 5.7 
20-24 5.0 6.2 4.7 6.1 
25-44 6.9 6.6 5.7 7.0 
45-64 18.8 19.3 14.3 17.9 
65-84 773 64.6 68.2 63.8 
85 and over 268.9 120.3 242.3 214.3 
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with that of the women, who, upon comparison with native Ameri- 


ims, are at a considerable disadvantage in every age group 


ents are strikingly frequent among 


Italians, in both sexes, and in practically every age group. Thi 
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17.1 for Americans. With respect to Bright’s disease, German 
ies are consistently at a disadvantage throughout all the 
vnificant age groups; the same is true of females beginning 
we 45. Thus at ages “45-64” the mortality of German males 

this cause is 332.4 per 100,000; the corresponding 


ty for native Americans is 267.2. In the next age class the 


tality of Germans is 1306.7, while that of natives is only 
Cancer is more frequent at ages “25-84” among German 
en, and at ages 25-64 among German women. ‘The differences 
re strikingly large among males; at ages “45-64,” for example, 


ortality of German men is 291.3 per 100,000, while that 


itives is only 150.0. Suicide is also important; at ages 
15-64 it accounts for 131.6 deaths per 100,000 German males, 
fol only 98.0 among natives, A high suicide rate among 
persons born in Germany has been pointed out by a number o 


opservers, 


Trish 
sh immigration into the United States attained its highest 
point as far back as 1851, but it has not ceased to be an im 
portant factor in our immigration since that date. In 1910 there 
re 367,877 persons of Irish birth in the state of New York; 
hey formed 13.5 per cent of the total foreign born and 4.1 
per cent of the total white population of the state. 
In their own country the mortality rates of the Irish are 
ther than those of the English, especially for females, but 
they compare favorably, nevertheless, with those of other races of 
western Europe. In New York state, however, a surprisingly 
oh mort lity for the Irish appears to exist. 


Table 9. 


This is shown in 


Wi may again eliminate from serious consideration all ag 
periods below ages “20-24,” because of the absence of Irish immi 
grants at the younger ages. Beginning with the period of “20 
24," the males show a mortality almost twice that of the native 


born of native parentage. The rate is nearly three times 
great in the next age period, “25-44,” and continues to be in 
considerable excess throughout the rest of life, although th 
liffe rence is not so marked in the period after 85. Females in 


as 


the first period, “20-24,” show no untoward condition. Begin 


ning with “25-44,” the rate is more than double that of the native 
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mong the Irish born. ‘he differences are again very large. At 
ives “25-44,” for example, there is a rate of 211.2 per 100,000 
uong Irish born, but of only 92.1 per 100,000 among native 
{mericans. Irish females in the same age class have a mortality 


110.0, while natives have a rate of only 54.2. Heart diseass 
strikingly high throughout all the significant age periods in 


th sexes. ‘Thus at ages ‘45-64, where the mortality of native 


females is 247.1 per 100,000, that of the Irish born is more than 


ice as high—656.4 In practically every age period, and 


ong both males and females, the same situation obtains with 
spect to Bright’s disease and apoplexy and paralysis. In all 
ves up to age 84 Irish born males succumb to accidents in large 
mbers; at ages “25-44,” for example, the death rate for this 
ise among males—263.7—was over twice as high as that of 
tive Americans—1093.0. 

Che above figures for both the German and the Irish strains 
New York state help to explain some of the surprising condi- 


which we found in our discussion of the general death 


rates in Table 1. ‘Thus, it will be remembered that, at ages “25 


i+,” the native born males of foreign or mixed parentage 
at is, first generation Americans—showed a death rate of 
14.3 per thousand, while the mortality of the native born males 
f native parentage was only 6.9, and that of the foreign born 
iles was only 8.7. The German and Irish are the predominating 
races included in the native born of foreign or mixed parentage 


this age period, and it is doubtless their influence that accounts 


for this high mortality. ‘The foreign born of the same age period, 
I he othe 4 hand, how largely composed of Russian Jews 


ind Italians, present, as we have seen, much more favorable 


ynditions. 


Austro-Hungarians 


\ustro-Hungarian immigration into New York state is com- 
paratively recent, having become appreciable only since 1890. 
Recently, the number of those coming from this country has in 
creased by leaps and bounds, and in the last few years they 
have represented one of the most numerous components of our 
immigration. In 1910 there were $341,846 Austro-Hungarians, 
who constituted 12.5 per cent of the foreign born whites and 


8 per cent of the total white p pul ition. 
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\s was observed for the Russians, this nationality is likewis: 
heterogeneous, containing large proportions of Jews, Germans, 
d Slavs. According to the report of the Immigration Com 
ssion, 7.8 per cent of those entering the United States from 
\ustria-Hungary are Jews. This percentage is much too low 
A n conside red with reference to New York state, where the 
portion of Jews from Austria is notably high. We must 
ler this fact in order to appreciate the mortality conditions 

h will be shown below. 
I \ustria-Hungary the mortality rates are relatively high 
ill age periods, the figures being somewhere between those of 
Russia on the one hand and those of Germany on the other. 
The mortality of Austro-Hungarians is apparently much better 


\merica, as is shown by the following figures: 


Taste 11 Deaths per 1, white population among persons born in 
tria-Ilungary and amonq native born of native parentage, by sex 
and by age period New York state, 1910. 


MALES FEMALES 
Native 
Nati Austro- \ustro- 
born of : born of 
| Hungarian Hungarian 
Age period native | native : 
parent ize | parentage 
| 
\ll ages: 
Crude rate 15.9 9.3 13.9 74 
\ges 10 and over: 
Crude rate 13.8 | 9.4 12.4 | 7.3 
Standardized rate 13.8 14.3 12.4 12.4 
Under 10 23.5 7A 19.6 8.2 
10-14 2.5 28 2.6 1.6 
15-19 3.6 4.1 3.2 2.0 
0-24 9.0 4.3 4.7 3.5 
25-44 6.9 6.7 5.7 5.8 
45-64 18.8 21.0 14.3 18.2 
65-84 77.3 77.5 68.2 63.9 
85 and over 268.9 301.6 242.3 213.5 


The first two age periods, “under 10” and “10-14,” must be 
lisregarded because of the paucity of data. Beginning with th 
period “15-19,” and continuing throughout the rest of life. the 
ites for the Austrian males fluctuate slightly above and below 
the rates for the native males of native parentage. The Austrian 
females in the two periods “15-19” and “20-24” show more favor 
ible rates than the natives of native parentage. In the next 


ige period, “25-44,” the two sets of figures are virtually identical. 
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In the period “45-64” the Austrian females show higher rates, 
wie at ages **6§5-84” the relationship is reversed. The figures 
the last age period may be disregarded because of insufficient 

un he rs. 
On examining the causes of death of this nationality (Table 12), 
we find a surprisingly large number of deaths from violenc 
luding suicide). ‘This may be attributed to the unskilled and 
perilous occupations in which immigrants from Austria-Hungary 
engage to a very large degree. The disadvantage of these people, 
is opposed to native Americans, is apparent in almost every agi 
class and in both sexes; it is particularly striking and consistent 
ong males. Thus at ages “20-24” the mortality from thes: 
causes was 139.7 among Austro-Hungarians and only 96.9 among 
natives. The deaths from these causes formed 32.2 per cent of 
| deaths of Austro-Hungarian males at ages “20-24” and only 
16.8 per cent of the total deaths among the native born in New 
York state. In the later years the rates for cancer and Bright’s 
ise are also higher in both sexes. For example, among males 
iged “45-64” there was a cancer mortality of 259.8 per 100,000 
\ustro-Hungarians, in contrast with only 150.0 among 


itive Americans. 


English, Scotch, and Welsh 

Immigration from England, Scotland, and Wales into the state 
f New York has been of secondary impertance in comparison 
with the great wave of immigration from eastern and southern 
Europe. In 1910 there were only 193,359 of these stocks in New 
York state, constituting 7.1 per cent of the foreign born and 
2.2 per cent of the total white population of the state. So 
light has been the immigration from these countries in recent 
vears that the total number under age 25 is too small to give 
reliable death rates. 

The mortality rates of England, Scotland, and Wales are among 
the most favorable in Europe. Moreover, the fullness of th 
official returns from these countries makes comparisons readily 
possible with the corresponding figures found in New York state, 
which are presented herewith (Table 13). 

For reasons indicated above we shall not consider the death 


rates in the first four age periods in this table. In the age 
period “25-44” there is a considerably higher mortality for the 


British males than for the native born of native parentage. This 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE GLASS BOTTLE 
INDUSTRY’ 


The agreement between the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and the National Glass Vial end Bottle Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation furnishes an impressive and an instructive exhibit of the 
feasibility of carrying on for a long term of years a peaceful 
ind mutually agreeable system of collective bargaining. While 
friction between the parties to the agreement has at times been 
great and while the agreement has often been almost at the 
breaking point, yet so enlightened has been the policy of the 
representatives of both the union and the manufacturers’ asso 
ciation in granting concessions and in yielding upon disputed 
points, that the agreement has operated, in one form or another, 
for almost a quarter of a century. Nor have external conditions 
been particularly favorable to the continued life of the agree- 
nent. The technical revolution of the industry, beginning in 
the middle nineties with the installation of the so-called “‘semi 
itomatic’”? machine and intensified after 1900 by the invention 
and the later extensive use of the Owens automatic machine for 
the manufacture of glass bottles, has presented to the con 
ferences of the manufactures and their employees problems that 
every year become more perplexing and more difficult of solution. 
The promulgation of working rules to govern those members of 


the union who were employed on the semi-automatic machines, 


the regulation of the wage scale so as to retain a fair wage for 
the glass blower and at the same time to permit the employer 
of hand blowers to compete against the machine, and finally a 
new adjustment of wage scales designed to meet the competition 
of the automatic, are a few of the problems which have received 
at the hands of the annual conference, if not a perfect solution, 
at least a workable settlement. 


History and general description of the agreement. 

The glass bottle blowers were organized originally not in one 
national organization but in the separate and independent Eastern 
ind Western Leagues of Green Glass Bottle Blowers. In 1886 


*The material presented in this paper was collected by the writer while 
an agent of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 
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the conferences and with the growth in mutual confidence of th 


parties to the conferences, the conflicting interests of the different 


ctions became less pressing and the manufacturers’ associa 
on developed into a more compact and more homogeneous 


ganization. 
Prior to 1899 it had been customary to hold annually on 


ge conference either in the month of July or August, usually 


everal weeks after the union and the manufacturers’ association 
id held their annual conventions. But this system was soon 
‘ound to be open to serious objections. A single annual con 
erence at which were submitted by the conferees demands and 
sunterade mands whose purport was known only to their sponsors 


precluded, in the judgment of both the manufacturers and thei: 


( 


uployees, that familiarity with the propositions which is essen 
tial to their intelligent consideration. The plan was therefor 


idopted of holding a preliminary conference in May at which 


would be submitted the demands of both parties.* Those ques 
ons upon which there was little disagreement would be settled 
it this preliminary conference. ‘The more debatable propositions 


would next revert to the annual conventions of both associations 


for further discussion and would then in July or August be 
submitted to the final conference for final disposition. 

The value of such a preliminary conference was at once ob 
President Haye s of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 


rved. 
writes in 1900: 


The amount of work done at the May conference this year in the 
way of listing bottles and discussing important questions proves tha! 
this preliminary meeting of the wage committees has become a vital 
necessity, unless, indeed, we are desirous of a protracted wage con 
ference later on, or possibly two or three separate ones, which may 
be prolonged to such an extent as to delay or hamper the beginning 
of work in the fall. At the May meeting we hear the manufacturers 
side of the story, and are, therefore, enabled to lay it before the con 
vention for discussion and counsel. This is right and proper, as it 
s a matter of duty for us to view all questions from both sides, and 
it would be neither just nor safe for us to legislate with only a 
one-sided knowledge of matters upon which the trade depends so much 
for successful operation.* 

With the establishment and successful op ration of the pre 


iminary conference, elaborate rules, regulating the 


i 


conduct of 


* Agreement—Blast, 1899-1900, sec. 40. 


‘Pp oceedings, Glass Bottle Blowers, 1900, p. 47. 
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All information wanted in re gard to the intention or meaning of 

rules, re gulations and prices shall be referred to the President 
f the Blowers’ Organization, whose decision in all such eases shall 
be binding unless said decision is reversed by the Joint Wag 
Preliminary Conference in the case of a protest. 

Manufacturers who desire to protest against a decision of th 
President shall serve notice in writing on the Branch in their locality 
of their intentions to protest, and shall also notify the President of 
th the Manufacturers’ and Blowers’ organizations of the protest; 
this notice shall contain all information necessary for a proper review 

the case protested. Said notice shall be served not later than 
thirty days prior to the first day of the Preliminary Conference. 

Protests on decisions made between April Ist and July 31st shall 
be reviewed at the Final Conference with notice as above stated, to 

served no later than August Ist. 


No case in protest shall be reviewed by either conference unless 


foregoing has been fully complied with.° 

Originally, when a clear line of demarcation existed between 
fiint glass bottle workers and the green glass bottle make 


i union of green glass bottle makers, the parent organiza 


on ol the present Glass Bott Blowers’ Association, held want 


unnferences with the association of green glass bottle manufac 
*t + 


rs Later, however, with the introduction of the tank and 


extension of its jurisdiction over all bottle makers whethe1 


wing bottles from tanks or covered pots, the union hel 


conferences with the green glass and with covered-pot manufac 


separat 


urers. At the conference of the representatives of the union with 
he representatives of the Flint Bottle Manufacturers’ Associa 
on for the purpose of fixing prices and rules to govern the 
inufacture of covered-pot ware for the season of 1902-1903, 
the chairman of the conference, a manufacturer, stated “that in 
s opinion all matters pertaining to the making of bottles should 
be settled by one committee, but that while the blowers were 
practically all in one association, the manufacturers were un 
fortunately divided into two, hence” the necessity for two con 
rerences. In the following year, therefore, the scope of the 
nufacturers’ organization was widened, to include all persons 
engaged in the manufacture of glass bottles; and a subcommitte 
was thereafter annually appointed to consider questions that 
ight arise between the covered-pot manufacturers and _ their 
employees. Now that the manufacturers of covered-pot ware have 
‘Wage Scale and Working Rules—Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, 


Blast 1914-1915, sec. 45 
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‘tion of 


An amendment to the 
nstitution is now pending which would admit into membership 
‘any person who manufactures glass bottles and jars, either from 


inks or trom ope nor covered pots. 


open pots and emplays workmen under the jurisdic 


e Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association.’ 


Che officers of the organization consist of president, vice-presi 


nt 


secretary, and treasurer elected annually by ballot and of an 


cutive committee appointed annually by the president. This 


nmittee, togethe r with the 


officers of the organization, con 
stitute th 


representatives of the association at the annual con- 
rences. Meetings of the association are held annually between 
the preliminary and final joint wage conferences and are occupied 

most exclusively with the j 


discussion of issues raised in the 


preliminary conference. 


restric 


The association practi illy s activities to those of 
lective bargaining. he object of the association has been 
to increase the mutual acquaintance of 
inufacture of vials and bott] 


its 


all persons engaged in the 
; to exchange views on the various 
subjects that are of general interest; to look after any tariff legislation 
iffecting the welfare of the business; to attend as far as possible 

iny changes or discriminations in the classifications made 
ls on the line of goods manufactured and handled by the 
ion; to meet with the Blowers’ Executive Board 
be necessary each year to fix a uniform scale 


roa 


by rail 
associa 
4 as otten as may 


of wages for blowing 
various kinds of vials and bottles manufactured for the trade: to 


lish rules and regulations for the government of all factories 
hroughout the United States and Canada; , 


\lthough provision is made for tariff and railroad committees,' 
+} 


organization has shown little activity in this direction. 
The relations of the association and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Union have on several occasions been almost at the breaking point 


ind several of the conferences have adjourned without reaching 


rm 
in igreement. he organization, however, has never become 
+ 


ostil 


tile association and no record is extant of its having sane 
tioned, as an association, even isolated acts of hostility toward 


the blowers’ organization. In a few cases, to be sure, it has 
been unable to prevent members from violating the agreement; 
"Ast. 

"Special Meeting, National Bottle Manufacturers’ Association, May 26, 
1914, 


* Constitution, 1902, art. I 
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These resolutions for a time nonplussed the representatives of 
the union. ‘While this was a rather extraordinary proceeding,” 
writes the secretary of the blowers’ association concerning these 
resolutions, “still we could not but agree with them in their 

yntentions. Our association will, therefore, exercise its best 

idgment in dealing with those who do not belong to the above 

entioned association, dealing as we have always done, fairly and 
mpartially with all.”’* The net effect of this action of the 
employers’ association is to leave the independent union manu- 
facturers in almost the same condition as before. They are 
granted by the union the same working conditions and the same 
prices as operate in the establishments of those manufacturers 
elonging to the organization. There is this difference, however, 
the independent manufacturers have no organization to which 

ey can appeal for a review of the decisions of the president 

f the blowers’ union. 

The skilled branch 


nt organized. During the nineties and the early part of the 


»f the glass bottle industry is about 90 per 


ist decade strong non-union centers were to be found in New 
Jersey, western Pennsylvania, and Indiana. Vigorous organizing 
impaigns by the union resulted in the organization of many of 
the non-union plants; until today a high degree of organization 
is been reached. To a considerable extent, however, non-unionism 
still flourishes in the gas belt of Indiana and in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Of the union manufacturers, the majority are members 
of the employers’ association; and the resolution adopted in 1913 
resulted in the entrance of about thirty-five independent manu- 
facturers. Those who still remain without the association feel 
that the benefits to be gained are not worth the expense of mem 
bership, inasmuch as they receive the same terms from the union 
as do those manufacturers belonging to the association. It has 
ilso been said that a number of these independent manufacturers 
join the association when they have grievances to be considered 


ind withdraw when their grievances are passed upon and adjusted. 


The making of the agreement. 


Unlike those national agreements which provide only the ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes and which leave to the 


local unions the formulation of working rules and, in some cases, 


* Minutes, Final Conference, Blowers’ Report, p. 19. 
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inothe r. Attempts have, to be sure, been made from time to 
time to instruct the representatives to follow out a certain lin 
action or to strip them of the authority to settle the more 
portant questions arising at the conference. These attempts 
ive, however, always been met by the concerted opposition of 
the officers and of the majority of the membership. Thus, early 
in the history of the agreements resolutions were introduced at a 
convention removing the power from the conferees to settle any 


thing relating to price lists, apprentice laws, or market money. 


These resolutions were received with the following comment from 


the president of the union: 


[To adopt the amendment would simply deprive your officers of 
executive power and make them mere figure-heads to represent 
the organization. Take away the power to concede or alter anything 
the price list, apprentice law or market money and you leave 
nothing of any importance on which to treat with the manufacturers’ 
wage committee. No committee of manufacturers would meet your 
mmittee unless it had full power to act and bind the association 
ind if this convention takes this power from them, it would b 
re sensible to put your demands on paper and send them by 
st saying that such is the will of the conventions than to send 
ur representatives there merely to state it. This convention does 
not represent all the glass trade, only the working portion of it 
Your employers represent the other portion. They also have an 
association and appoint a committee to present their demands in 
conference. If they adopt the same principle as is embodied in 
this resolution or amendment givin 


their committee no power to act 
on the main questions, do you for a moment think a settlement would 
ever be effected? No man with any self respect could acce pt office 


16 


under such restrictions. 


Again in 1906 the attempt was made to instruct the repre 
sentatives of the union on a definite proposition. Here, too, th 
ittempt was unsuccessful. In this case, the resolution providing 
that the “30th annual convention instruct our President and 
Executive Board to entertain no proposition for reduction in 
wages the coming season” was replaced by the resolution “that 
it is the sense of the convention that we do not deem it advisable 


to accept a reduction for the coming season.”*' 


The members of the executive board of the manufacturers’ 
association are similarly the representatives of that organization 
at the annual wage conferences. Instead, however, of being 


* Proceedings, United Green Glass Workers, 1894, p. 24 
" Proceedings Glass Bottle Blowers, 1906, p. 228. 
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While these movements of protest have no doubt exerted some 
iiuence on the conduct of the conferees, neither in the case of 
the union nor in that of the manufacturers’ association, have 
they effected any change in policy concerning the relation of 
e representatives to their respective organizations. All rep 
entatives attend the annual conferences as exponents of the 
sentiments of their constituents; rarely, however, do they attend 
yund by specific instructions. 

No formal system of voting is provided for in the agreement. 

it it is the prevailing practice in the conferences for the manu 
facturers’ representatives and for those of the union to vot 
1s units. A mere majority of the members present, therefore, 
is not sufficient to carry a measure The measure must be 
igreeable to a majority of the representatives of each party 
hefore it can become a part of the agreement. 

On several occasions the conferences have resulted in dead 
locks. Under such conditions it has been the custom for the 
onference to adjourn and for the majority of the establish- 
nents to resume operation under rules and prices of the preceding 
vear in the hope that the following vear would find the union or 
he manufacturers less obdurate. The climax of a series of 
demands by the manufacturers for substantial reductions in piece 
rates came in 1906 when the representatives of the employers 
persisted in demanding reductions which the union refused to 
grant. During the debate on the proposition, Mr. Ralston, presi 
dent of the manufacturers’ association, suggested that “the matter 
be submitted for arbitration to a judge of the courts.”*! The 
suggestion was not acted upon. Indeed, the consensus of opinion 
n the trade seems to be opposed to the submission of major 
issues to arbitration. Both employers and employees prefer to 
thresh out the matters in conference and, when it is found to bx 
mpossible to reach an agreement, to work in a state of armed 
truce for one or more years under the rules of previous years. 

When it was stated above that in the event of a deadlock the 
nanufacturers would open their plants under the rules and prices 
in operation during the preceding year, it should have been noted 
that these resumptions of work frequently took place some time 
ifter the annual conference had adjourned. During this period 


between the adjournment of the conference and the acceptance 


™ Proceedings, Glass Bottle Blowers, 1906, p. 59. 
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Technically, of course, this delay in opening a plant might be 
described as a lockout. It has, however, not been so regarded 
by the parties to the agreement. Even though conferences were 
idjourned without reaching any agreement and the manufac 
turers were forced, probably because of the superior strength 
of the blowers’ organization, to employ the men at terms unsatis 
factory to themselves, yet in the following year they showed 
confidence in the efficacy of a system of collective bargaining 


by again entering the conferences with their employees. 


The settlement of disputes arising under the agreement. 

In an agreement which specifies, in such detail as does the 
present one, practically all of the conditions of employment, th 
matters which arise during the year are as a rule purely inter 
pretations of the agreement. For example, a new bottle is 
introduced in one of the factories and a dispute ensues as to 
the price to be paid for blowing the bottle: since the agreement 
states that the bottle shall “be rated at the same price and 
subject to the same rules in regard to weight, as those specified 
in the bracket which they resemble in size, shape, weight and 
finish,”** but little room is left for any great differences of 
opinion. The same might be said of any question that might 
conceivably arise under the agreement. So inclusive are the 
annual agreements and so definite are their terms, that probably 
the majority of disputes arising in various localities are settled 
by merely turning to a particular rule in the agreement and 
applying it to the case in point. On the other hand, disputes 
have been observed under the agreement where there was no 
question of the interpretation of rules, but where one or the 
other of the parties deliberately violated or disregarded the 
agreement. 

The first step in the adjustment of disputes under the agree- 
ment consists in referring the matter to a conference of thi 
employer and a factory committee. Most disputes are settled 
in that conference. When, however, the conferees are unable to, 
agree, the question is referred for settlement either to the presi 
dent of the union or to one of the executive board of that organi 
zation whom the president designates as his representative. The 
president’s decisions are final unless reversed at the following 


“Wage Scale and Working Rules, Blast 1914-1915, sec. 34. 
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Similarly, among the manufacturers, the attempts to violat: 
the agreement by locking out the employees or by running shops 
under rules contrary to those adopted by the conferences havi 
been few and far between. In this case, however, compulsion 
upon the manufacturers has not come from the manufacturers’ 
issociation. This organization, unlike the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association, has little control over its members and can, therefore, 
do little in forcing its members to observe the terms of the joint 
igreements. The following debate at the conference of 1905 
ndicates the position of the manufacturers’ association in enfor« 

g upon its members the decisions of the joint conference 

Mr. Hayes stated that it was a sort of rule among his predecessors 
it these conferences to ask the manufacturers whether they would 
ibide by the decisions of the conference, but such a course has not 
been his policy, because he always assumed that the agreement would 

lived up to by all of the manufacturers represented by the com 
ittee, but during the past vear some had violated the agreement and 
ome had intimated that the Executive Committee has been accused 
f extending special favors to some manufacturers while refusing them 
to others. . . . The chairman (a manufacturer) stated that when the 
igreement is signed it becomes a moral obligation of all manufacturers 
mploying union labor to live up to them, but that there was nothing 
n the hands of the committee or the individual members thereof to 
enforce them. Any manufacturer could refuse to obey them, th: 
power to enforce being wholly in the hands of the blowers.* 


Although the power to compel obedience t 


the agreement and 
to the decisions of the president of the blowers’ association in his 
settlement of disputes resides in neither the employers’ association 
nor the union, yet the desire of the manufacturers generally to 
avoid any action that might lead to a discontinuance of the annual 
conference and the strength of the union, which enables it to 
bring recalcitrant employers into line by threatening to withdraw 
their working force, are the two factors which operate to prevent 
nore frequent and more serious breaches of the agreement. 

It will have been observed in the foregoing discussion that the 
few suspensions of the agreement have arisen not from dissatis 
faction with the adjudications of minor issues under the agre: 
ment, but have in reality constituted revolts against the settle 
ment of the major issues embodied in the agreement. For instance, 
at the preliminary conference of 1909, Mr. Hayes reported that 
some of the manufacturers had refused to be bound by the agre« 


“= Minutes, Final Conference, Manufacturers’ Report, 1905, p. 4 
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fficials a personal interest in the successful working of the agree- 
nt which makes for a more diligent and more stringent enforce- 
ent of its terms. 
From the standpoint of the machinery of the agreement, also, 
that clause which designates the president of the blowers’ asso- 
tion as the arbiter of inter-conference disputes, probably in- 


n the members of the union a respect for the agreement 


nil 
spill 
I 


nd a belief in its fairness which might otherwise not have existed. 


es 


(he adherence of the employers to the agreement is perhaps even 


ier to explain. In the first place, this system of collective 
argaining, by maintaining uniform wage scales and working rules 


hroughout the whole of the industry has eliminated the objection 
ible inequalities, as between different employers, that are an in- 
evitable accompaniment of a decentralized system of collective 
argaining. Second, the history of the agreement has been such 
is to modify to a considerable de gree the attitude of the employers 
tow ard their workmen. For on three different occasions the union. 
ifter much pressure to be sure, has agreed to substantial 
reductions in wage rates. 


Lro Wotman. 
University of Mi higan. 
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if we are to get anywhere with regulation we must reach a 
definite decision. We should consider the various factors reason 
bly, and then select a single rule and apply it to all cases. If 
we attempt to determine the valuation in each case according 
to the particular circumstances, having fine regard for individual 
claims, we shall render regulation impracticable and defeat 


ie broader claims of justice. The commissions would be over 
whelmed with the details of individual cases, as they now are, 
ind regulation would never be anything but a spasmodic and 
ndefinite procedure. ‘The terms governing the use of privat 
ipital in the public service should be clearly defined, so that 


nvestors as well as the public may know where they stand.' 


I 

The different bases of valuation that come within the limits 
of our discussion fall into two general classes: (1) investors’ 
sacrifice concepts and (2) property appraisal concepts. The 
standpoint of the first is that of investors in utilities; and of the 
second, that of physical property used in service. This dis 
tinction is fundamental, though it is usually overlooked in valua 
on discussions. ‘The first concepts are based upon historical 
facts, while the second are concerned only with existing plant 


and property used in the business. In carrying out this 


distinction we may make the following classification: 


‘To the writer it seems that, while regulation by the method of public rate 

iking has been and is bound to be unsatisfactory, the control of return on 
vestments should not be given up, but that it should rather be made definite 
nd fixed. The following procedure is suggested: (1) a clear valuation policy 
idopted through legislative action; (2) a valuation made of all existing invest 
ments; (3) the result in any case taken upon the books of the company, and 
then a definite rate of return allowed on the amount and no more; (4) on new 
vestments, the return based on actual investment at the rate involved in the 
issue of securities; (5) service rates freely enough fixed, with the coéperation 
of the commission, so that the stipulated return may be reasonably obtained; 
6) any excess profits above the fixed return to investors, to go to the city, state, 
or federal government, in the form of a special franchise payment. See articles 
by the writer, Political Science Quarterly, vol. XXX, pp. 106 ff.; vol. XXX, 
pp. 254 ff.; vol. XXXI, pp. 260 ff,; also Electric Railway Journal, March 11 


1916. 


*From an accounting analogy, the appraisal concepts correspond to the asset 
side of the balance sheet, and the investors’ sacrifice to the liability side. The 
assets represent concrete physical things, while the items on the liability side 
ndicate source of, or rights over, the assets; the first indicate things, and the 


second, the investors’ relation to the things. 
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the enterprise and would result in capitalizing permanently 
igainst the public all existing high rates. In a business where 

mopoly is permitted, the capitalization of monopoly prices 
for the investors as against the public can not well be allowed. 

\nother appraisal concept, which has been given considerable 
ittention by engineering writers, is the cost of reproduction, 
gross and net, not of the existing property in a case but of a 
plant economically the most efficient to provide the required ser- 
vice. The idea involved is that a community is entitled to the 
most economical service available, and should pay the cost of 
such service. This sounds reasonable, but in practice does not 
prove to be a workable idea. The factors in such a valuation 
would be all hypothetical; the inventory of the existing property 
could not be used; and it would be difficult to determine what 
would be the economical plant. Moreover, if the valuation were 


high because of the assumed efficiency, the return would be high 
without the public’s actually receiving the ideal service. It is 
the actual plant with which we have to deal and not a hypothetical 
one. If any parts are obsolete or unsuited to their purpose, 
illowance can be made in the appraisal. 


II 

We shall now take up the investors’ sacrifice concepts, de- 
fining them in more detail and considering their suitableness for 
rate regulation and the control of return on investment. It may 
be stated here that while for practical reasons an appraisal 
method will have to be adopted, nevertheless, among the principal 
tests of reasonableness is bound to be the idea of sacrifice on the 
part of the investors. After all, we can not get away from the 
idea of sacrifice as the basis on which the public should pay 
for service. This fact will come out more clearly in the appraisal 
discussion. But while the sacrifice concepts can not well be 
employed in direct valuation, they must be considered in the 
selection of the best appraisal idea. 

Primary sacrifice. This is the amount of cash or its equivalent 
put into the business through the issue of securities. It is a 
simple standard that requires no special examination. As an 
idea, however, it is frequently confused with appraisal at actual 
cost, though they are distinct. In a sense this is the actual cost 
of the business, and has considerable merit as a valuation standard. 


It is simple and in most cases could be easily applied. Usually 
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into the business through the issue of securities, plus rein- 
sted earnings. It provides the adjustment for the lack of 
h the primary sacrifice method should be rejected. The title, 
lirect sacrifice, may be somewhat misleading, for the concept 
ncludes not only what might be called the direct sacrifice through 
issue of stocks and bonds but also the indirect sacrifice 
involved in the putting of profits back into the business. But 


even the latter process may well be considered as a direct in 


vestment, so that for the purpose of clear distinction we may 


| irdonably include both the issue of securities and the reinvestment 
of earnings under the title suggested. 

This standard would probably correspond more nearly to our 
sense of justice and would meet more directly the reasonable 
expectations of investors, than would any other method that 

ight be selected. If there had been proper accounting through- 
out, the investment would be shown by the funded and other 

ng-term debt, the capital stock, and surplus accounts, with 
idjustments for premiums or discounts on the securities, and 
would be clearly stated in the balance sheet of the company. 
It would correspond to the idea of capital as used in the account 
ng sense. It would not only represent the sacrifice made by 
investors but would be equal to the cost to the company of all 
the property in service and carried in the accounts.* Moreover, 
it would be substantially the same basis that would best be 
en ployed in the control of future investments. 

In so far as any clear obligations have been established on 
he part of the public to the investors, it would seem that when 
the latter turned their capital over to the public service, all they 
could reasonably have expected was a fair return on the amount 
then provided, and subsequently a fair return also on reinvested 
profits. The public, on the other hand, should have expected 
to pay such returns, or it would not have had the capital placed 
at its service. May we not, therefore, fairly assume, for the 
sake of establishing definite regulation, that there was such a 
tacit agreement between the public and investors, and that the in 
vestors’ present equities may be determined on the ground of 
that understanding? 

The difficulty with this method is the practical one of applica- 
tion. If the accounts had been properly kept, the task of valua- 


*It would be equal to the sum of the plant and other asset accounts less the 
depreciation reserve and all strictly current liabilities and operating reserves. 
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1s the return. According to the first view, the calculation would 
epend on the completeness of the current operating accounts. 
It would proceed as follows: The first year’s investment through 
the issue of securities, plus the year’s reinvested earnings, plus 
leficiency of total net earnings compared with a reasonable return 
(or minus excess earnings), would equal the net total investment 
the beginning of the second year. This amount, plus the second 
vear’s reinvested earnings, plus the deficiency or less the excess, 
wuts give the valuation for the beginning of the third year. 
{nv new investments through the issue of securities would have 
to be added to the amount. In this way the calculation would 
ive to be carried through every year of the company’s history 
to the time of the valuation. The result would be the net total 
crifice, on which the future return would be based. 

The difficulty with this method of calculation is that it would 
lepend on the completeness of past operating records. If they 
were incomplete, as they frequently are, the valuation would be 
come correspondingly hypothetical. For this reason the second 
method is better, treating the cash actually paid to investors 
is the return realized. This, after all, is the actual income 
obtained from the investment. The amounts in question could 
usually be readily determined even if the past operating accounts 
were incomplete. Moreover, the calculation would be simpler, 
and would proceed as follows: The first year’s investment through 
the issue of securities, plus the deficiency in return (interest and 
dividends paid as compared with the assumed fair return) or 
less the excess, would equal the investment at the beginning of 
the second year. This amount, plus the deficiency or minus the 
excess, and plus new investment, would be the amount at the 
beginning of the third year. In the same way the calculation 
would be brought down through the history of the company 
to the date of the valuation. The total net sacrifice shown 
would be the same as by the first method. 

In a sense, the net total sacrifice appears to be an ideal method 
of valuation. It proceeds vigorously with the idea that the 


investors have been entitled to a fair return and no more. Any 


excess return is considered as a withdrawal of capital, and any 
deficiency as an addition. The final amount is the total sacrifice 
incurred, for which the public should be responsible. 

Doubtless if this idea had been clearly established in the past 
we should be saved the present confusion in regulation. It 
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recognized throughout the country. The New York decision 
came as a surprise, and the Wisconsin position has been severely 


criticised. In so far as the addition is accepted in law, it is a 


recent development applied retroactively to past conditions. It 


is chiefly court-made law and seems to be based on a lack of 
comprehensive understanding of the problems involved. 

It should be pointed out that while the New York law proposes 
to add to the investment on account of past losses and deficiency 
in return, it does not deduct excessive profits. Unless the ad 
justment for past return be made consistently either way, does 
it seem reasonable that it should be applied only so as to favor 
and never to penalize investors ?° 

Does not the question of justice really hinge on the point 
whether the investors, as the law has stood, could reasonably 
have expected operating losses to be added to their capital? 
Certainly they did not suppose that profits would be deducted. 
Should they not have expected that additions and subtractions 
would follow the same principle? If no deductions, why any 
additions ? 

But since the law has been unclear, and it should be made 
clear, we must be guided by what seems reasonable under the 
confused circumstances. If past earnings are to be considered 
in the valuation, should they not be treated consistently whether 
they result in subtraction from or addition to the primary 
valuation? If so, then we face the question whether the rule 
is reasonably workable at all. As a matter of fact, would it be 
practicable to subtract from the investment all excessive profits ? 
In the average case there would be no difficulty, for presumably 
only fair returns have been obtained. But many companies which 
have huge profits have paid them out as dividends. Consequently 
they would have their investment greatly diminished or wiped 
out altogether. In not a few cases there would be even a liability 
in favor of the public. Practically, could we realize on the 
liability? Could we even seriously cut into the valuation when 

*See the writer’s article, “Going Value in the Appraisal of Public Proper- 
ties,” Political Science Quarterly, vol. XXX, pp. 463 ff. 

The basic valuation in New York is a physical appraisal presumably at repro- 
duction cost less depreciation; if the result is less than the total net sacrifice 
to the investors, the difference is added as going value; if it is equal 
or greater, it is permitted to stand undiminished whatever the past profits, 
but no special going value above the appraisal is allowed. 
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upon the concrete physical property that is employed in the 
public service. An inventory is made of all property and then 
each item is valued according to the particular standard employed. 

Gross reproduction cost. This represents an appraisal mad 
it present prices of materials and labor. The result is the so 
called tangible property. Then various additions are made for 
intangible items—costs that would be incurred if the property 
were to be built new. The usual items are: organization expenses ; 
taxes, interest, and injuries during construction; and legal and 
engineering expenses connected with construction. 

Gross reproduction cost is the standard of valuation which 
corporations are demanding. It is supported by many engineers 
ind by some accountants and economists. Under present high 
prices it would probably give corporations the largest valuation 
that could be obtained through any single basis. This is es 
pecially true if certain elements are allowed which need not 
necessarily form a part of the method. Thus, companies claim 
. return upon the reproduction cost of property installed by 
the public; upon land and other grants made by the public for the 
sake of obtaining the service; for going value covering past 
deficiency in return; and for property retired in the past because 
of changes in the business. 

None of these special items strictly belongs to the reproduction 
method of valuation; least of all, going value, whether viewed 
is the accumulated deficiency in return or as special value due 
to a property which has an established and connected business. 
Nor can physical property retired in the past logically be in- 
cluded in a present inventory. If these items were counted, it 
would be on the ground of past sacrifice and not appraisal of 
present property. Public investments need not be treated as 


private property. Land given to a company should properly be 
excluded from the inventory, as should all public construction, 


such as paving of streets, grading, etc. In case of money grants, 
the amount might be deducted from the completed appraisal. 
But all these items are claimed by companies to be included in 
the reproduction valuation. 

The general objection against gross reproduction cost is that 
an amount would be included which the investors could not reason- 
ably have expected. Because of present high prices, reproduc- 


tion cost would be much greater than the direct sacrifice incurred 
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really led to the investment was return on the actual sacrifice. 


From this standpoint, we may look upon the land or money grants 


as public investments on which the returns were to be taken 


in terms of general social development. ‘There is no clear reason 
why they should be viewed as outright gifts to private individuals. 

A second criticism against gress reproduction cost is that no 
allowance would be made for the physical state of the property. 
The inventory should include only property in service, but just 
when and why a unit of plant or equipment should be retired 
is often difficult to determine. If no allowance were made for 
physical condition, quantities of practically worthless objects 
could be incorporated in the inventory and the valuation could 
be greatly padded against the public. Further, no distinction 
would be made between well-maintained and run-down property, 
or between efficient up-to-date plant and that which is obsolete 
or inadequate for its purpose. 

Net reproduction cost. The points in the preceding paragraph 
bring us to the second appraisal concept, gross reproduction cost 
less the accrued depreciation of the existing properties, or net 
reproduction cost. Accrued depreciation would include deductions 
not only on account of natural wear and tear of the property 
but also for obsolescence and inadequacy. 

Net reproduction cost has been used more extensively in rate 
cases than any other method and has usually received the approval 
of the courts. It corresponds more nearly to value as understood 
in unregulated competitive business and would be substantially 
equivalent to the selling price of the total individual units of 
the property if a free general market were assumed.® The 
method would be quite satisfactory were it not for the inclusion 
of enhanced land values, or of public grants and construction, 
and illogical allowance for going value and other intangibles. 

If deduction for depreciation is made from cost new, then 
clearly it will not matter what items are included in the in 
vi ntory. 


taken out again through the depreciation allowance. The val 


If there is junk in the primary appraisal, it will b 


*One interpretation of value as used by the courts might be the amount that 
the individual units of the property sold separately would bring on a free 
competitive market. This would be not the value of the property as a going 
business, but as dismembered and sold in parts at fair market prices. No 
such valuation could be made practically, for there is no market through 
which prices for the various articles could be determined. 
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manently against the public the present high prices and would 
require a return only in proportion to the serviceableness of 
the existing property. And it would conform most closely to 
the basis of valuation that would be desirable for the future. 

From the standpoint of the investors, net installation cost 
would furnish substantially the valuation on which a_ return 
was expected. If there had been proper accounting in the past, 
this method would give an amount equal to the sum of the 
property accounts shown by the books less the depreciation shown 
by the reserve. As stated earlier, ideally the most satisfactory 
standard would be the direct sacrifice of investors—money put 
into the business through the issue of securities plus reinvested 
earnings; but the accounts could not be trusted to give the 
correct results. However, with proper accounting throughout, 
the sum of the investors’ accounts would be equal to the sum 
of the property less the depreciation reserve. The property ac- 
counts would show the installation cost of the property in service. 
This is an accounting ideal firmly established. The depreciation 
reserve would provide for the physical state of the property, 
including the full amounts charged to operating expenses because 
of wear and tear, obsolescence, and inadequacy of property. In 
the absence, therefore, of trustworthy accounts, appraisal at net 
installation cost gives the closest practical approximation to 
the direct sacrifice of the investors.’ 

To repeat, the method would not capitalize present high prices ; 
still it would give a valuation on which the investors might 
reasonably have expected a return. The method involves allow- 
ance for actual organization expenses and other intangible items 
that are not chargeable to depreciation. If it proved impossible 
to determine these amounts from the records, reasonable per- 
centage should be used. But the method does not include going 
value either in the sense of accumulated deficiency in return or 

"In ideal accounting, the original installation cost would have been charged 
to the property accounts; subsequently the cost of all units installed would 
likewise have been charged to the property accounts; accruing depreciation 
would have been included among operating expenses and credited to a re- 
serve; then, when any unit was retired, it would have been credited to the 
property accounts at original installation cost and charged to the depreciation 
reserve. The net valuation shown at any time would have been the sum of 
the property accounts less the total accrued depreciation as stated by the 
reserve. This amount, then, ideally would be equal to the net installation cost 
here considered, and this would be equal to the direct sacrifice of the investors. 
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If investigation should show that returns to investors have been 
fairly reasonable, common sense would dictate that depreciation 
should be deducted from cost new. And the benefit of a doubt 
should be cast in favor of deduction because of two facts: first, 
the companies have for the most part been free in the past to 
make all the profits that they could; and, second, if the deduc- 
tion is not made it will be difficult to prevent padding of the 
ippraisal. These facts might possibly justify deduction even 
if the rate of return should prove to have been lower than what 
the investors might reasonably have expected. The question is 
one of public policy. 

In any event, however, a decision should be reached. If de 
preciation deductions are to be made, the practice should be 
made fixed; it should not be varied according to the experience 
of the individual company, as to whether it had obtained a 
reasonable return or whether it had definitely provided for de- 
preciation in operating expenses. We may concede that the 
policy adopted should be based on the facts concerning past 
returns, but if we wish to establish a definite method of regulation, 
we must adopt simple rules which may be applied in the same 
way to all cases. If, in making a valuation, the special circum- 
stances of each case were considered, dispute over facts would 
result because of untrustworthy and incomplete records; the 
machinery of regulation would become clogged, and the purpose 
of regulation would be largely defeated. Practical administration 
demands clear, simple, and uniform rules. 

Suppose we were to make deductions for depreciation only 
when it seemed justified by past profits. We should immediately 
be faced with the logical difficulty that the deduction would be 
a question of investors’ sacrifice and not of physical appraisal 
of property. When considering very profitable enterprises, where 
should we stop with the deduction? Should we subtract from 
the primary valuation all past excessive profits? Or should we 


follow a physical rule and in any case make a deduction only 
to the extent that the past profits permitted? It should be 
clear that depreciation is a function of the physical state of the 
property and not of past profits. A combination of the two 
is bound to lead to absurd individual results. 


In the case of past unprofitable concerns, we might make no 
deductions for depreciation and so make good past losses. But 
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be treating all companies alike, neither penalizing past excellent 


practice nor granting a bonus for past negligence; we should 


simply proceed as if all companies had followed proper accounting 
methods. A company that has actually made full depreciation 
harges, has obviously accumulated full depreciation funds, which 
either have been put into new operating property or have been 
turned into outside investments. If the former, then clearly they 
have caused a corresponding addition to the gross appraisal from 
which the deduction is to be made, so that the company’s capital 
has been fully maintained. If the funds have been put into 
outside investments, then they will bring corresponding outside 
income, and again the company will not suffer on account of the 
depreciation deduction. If there has been proper accounting 
throughout, the net replacement cost shown by the appraisal, 
plus any outside investment of depreciation funds, would equal 
the net direct sacrifice by investors. This, presumably, is the 
ideal figure on which a return should be based. 

Suppose a company has not made depreciation charges. Then 
ither a book surplus has been accumulated or larger profits 
have been paid out to investors. If the first, a book surplus is 
taking the place of depreciation reserve, which is merely a matter 
of terminology and accounting procedure, not of fundamental 
fact. Undoubtedly many companies have accumulated surpluses 
which were not really intended to be such, but rather were con- 
sidered as providing for depreciation and contingencies affecting 
the physical condition of the property. Few balance sheet sur- 
pluses are intended to be shown as surplus in fact. If a company 
has a bogus surplus, why should it receive treatment different 
from what it would receive if more truthfully it presented a 
depreciation reserve? 

But suppose that the extra profits shown through the failure 
to include depreciation charges in operating expenses, have been 
paid out as additional dividends to stockholders. Then the in- 
vestors have obtained a greater return, and there is no reason 
why the appraisal should not be treated in the same way as if 
depreciation charges had been made. For if a deduction is not 
*Special depreciation fund investments are usually not included in the 
valuation, nor is the income considered in the calculation of return, The 
investment, however, might well be included in the valuation; then the in- 
come should be included in the operating revenue. The net result, therefore, 


would be the same as in the current practice. 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCE BY PARCEL POST AND 
EXPRESS 


One may well wonder if future economic historians will not 


be tempted to characterize the present decade as an anti-middle- 


man era. In the minds of many the most effective way to 


combat the high cost of living is to put into effect the popular 
slogan, “Down with the middleman.” Since food-stuffs form 
such an important item in the list of ordinary necessities, this 
agitation has resulted in a widespread demand for the direct 
marketing of farm produce. 

This sort of marketing may be accomplished in three ways. 
One that is little used is the peddler system by which the pro- 
ducer delivers directly to the door of the consumer. Another 
means is through the agency of a market place where the pro- 
ducer and consumer meet on neutral grounds, so to speak. The 
third and most recent development in the direct marketing of 
farm produce, and the one receiving much publicity at the present 
time, is by means of transportation agencies—parcel post and 
express. It is with this type of direct marketing that this 
paper deals. ‘The reader should bear in mind that all discussions 
concerning these agencies have reference to their efficiency and 
capacity as carriers of farm produce in small lots, and not to the 
carrying of other classes of commodities. 

Since the days of the granger movement the farmers have 
been persistent in their demands for the parcel post. Some two 
years ago their persistence was rewarded, and with the inaugura- 
tion of the parcel post came a revision of express rates which 
makes those companies strong competitors with the postal system 
is a direct marketing agency. But even in this state of com 
petition it is safe to say that the parcel post in its present stage 
of development has not fulfilled the expectations of the farmer 
as a selling agent, however useful it may be to him along other 
lines. 

The department of agricultural economics at the University 
of Wisconsin questioned over 200 farmers in the state who had 
some six months previously advertised their willingness to sell 
direct to the distant consumer. Out of this number only 62 had 
made shipments, and some of these discontinued the practice after 


a brief trial, while others merely dealt with city relatives. Many 
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Not only should the article be of fairly high value, but its 
supply should be more or less constant, not of short seasonal 
uration. Every time an individual grower has a different ar 

le to sell to distant customers, he must spend time and energy 

providing the outlet for the commodity. Hence the expense 
of introducing a vegetable, a fruit, or a farm product of limited 
supply and short seasonal duration adds noticeably to the con- 
sumer’s price of that food. Moreover, something to sell one 
week and nothing the next will neither get nor hold customers. 
The grower must have a dependable supply if he is to fit himself 
into the requirements of the buying public. In general, of the 
things grown by the average farmer, poultry and dairy products 
best fulfill the requirements of a high value and steady supply. 
However, it must not be inferred that these are the only things 


that may be handled successfully, since general disadvantages 


ever be actually so marketed. For example, vegetables, fruits, nuts, flowers, 
id the like, are not often handled in this manner and the prospect of their 
wing so handled in great quantities is remote. In fact, not a single com- 
modity in the list is as economically shipped by these means as in the more 
ual way, by freight, and therefore it may be expected that the bulk of them 
will be so moved, 


Farm crops in their relation to parcel post and express marketing. 


Per cent of value of all crops 
| Not adapted to 
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Hence, packing must be done in such manner as to perform 
three functions: to prevent the objectionable mingling of flavors ; 
to keep the articles intact; and at the same time to give the 
package a favorable appearance. 


The producer. 

The type of produce adapted to direct marketing, together 
with the grower’s ability to fufill the exacting demands of the 
consumer, clearly indicates that the process is best suited to the 
specialized producer. The attention of the successful grower 
must be centered upon the raising of a superior quality of such 
things as may be conveyed to the consumer at the least expense, 
compared with the value of the contents of the shipment. Not 
only must the shipper be a specialized grower, but he must have 
the inclination and ability to cater to the retail trade. When 
a farmer ceases to sell his produce at wholesale to the local 
grocer, and disposes of it to the consumer instead, he becomes 
a retailer, and must assume some of the responsibilities of that 
office—dealing in small lots, catering to whims, and satisfying 
complaints. Moreover, he must acquire business customs and 
methods, for not until the producer is willing to handle de- 
tailed accounts, render accurate statements, and answer corre 
spondence promptly, can he hope to attain a large degree of 
success in the direct marketing of small lots. 


The location of the producer. 

Although type of produce and personal initiative are large 
factors in this new movement, the location and the physical 
environment of the farmer are of primary importance in producer- 
to-consumer selling. Following are a few principles to be con- 
sidered in respect to location: 

1. Direct marketing outside of local territory should not be 
attempted until the possibilities of the home market have been 
thoroughly investigated. 

2. The grower should live within easy access to the station 
from which he ships. Even though the rural carrier collects the 
goods it is not well to have a perishable product submitted to 
long hauls over country roads. 

3. The market should be at a distance ordinarily not exceeding 
200 miles, since the transportation charges beyond that distance 
make prices more prohibitive. 
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this information at hand the local agent will take orders to } 
deliver any of the products enumerated. It must not be inferred ¢ 
that the express companies buy or sell produce or share in 
any profits from the sale of goods. ‘The shipper quotes prices 
on his own products and the companies issue these prices in 
circulars, merely receiving transportation charges on the goods 
they carry. ‘These industrial agents also compile lists of the 
names of consumers who wish to buy through this method, which 
they furnish to reliable shippers who care for such an outlet 
for their products. Furthermore, it is the aim of these d 
partments to aid the shipper in standardizing his product, as well 
as to help him find suitable packages and containers for shipping 
the same. At present the express companies are active agents 
in the promotion of the direct marketing movement. One can 
hardly say as to the future of their produce ordering depart- 
ments. Up to date, neither the producer nor the consumer has 
to any great extent availed himself of the services offered by 


the companies. 


Ordering from the producer. 

The system of ordering directly from the farmer demands 
a change of method in buying kitchen supplies. The housewife 
is in the habit of buying small quantities at frequent intervals. 
In fact, very few houses are so equipped as to permit the keeping 
of perishable food products in large quantities over any con 
siderable length of time. The telephone plays a large part in 
the ordering from grocers: it is a great time, money, and labor 
saver. In but few instances can the telephone be used in ordering 
goods to come by parcel post or express. It is the usual practice 
thus far to depend on ordering by mail, from time to time, or 
ordering by contract for periods of considerable length in ad- 
vance. In the case of mail ordering it is necessary to anticipate 
wants by several days, since it often takes a letter two days to 
reach rural delivery points even though but a hundred miles 
distant. Then the packing, mailing, transportation, and delivery 
of a parcel by post is likely to take anywhere from one to three 
days. Thus from the time of writing the letter until the time 
of receiving the goods two to five days will have intervened. 

Aside from the factors of time and trouble involved there are 
the questions of price and quality. An individual producer may 
be able to get fancy prices for very ordinary goods; he may 
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The movement for the direct marketing of farm produce has 
been greatly accelerated since the extension of the parcel post 
weight limit to fifty pounds (January 1, 1914) and the revision 
of express tariffs by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TaBLeE 1.—A comparison of old and new express rates on farm produce 
Weicht 50 mile 100 mile 200 mile 
of 

shipment Old New Old Now Ola we 
Lbs Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents 
35 25 85 25 97 
25 25 35 27 

= 11 
‘ 4 6 42 19 
10 { 19 

85 2q 165 
60 12 48 79 
48 9 51 78 75 
70 42 45 12 
75 45 47 15 6; an a4 
RO) 48 49 418 
bald) 51 51 Ho 102 93 
7 66 114 101 
100 60 7 60 G8 120 105 


Express rate revision. 

A lowering of rates was announced by the express companies 
to take effect February 1,1914. And on September 1, 1915, they 
again revised their rates, raising them somewhat but not so high 
as they were before February, 1914. Just how great a reduction 
the companies made is plainly shown by Table I and Figures 1, 2, 
and 3. Distances of 200 miles and less are taken for graphic 
illustrations, because in general, direct-to-consumer shipment of 
farm produce is hardly practical over wider areas. For the same 
reason 100 pounds is selected as the weight limit. 

The new rates on 50-mile consignments are lower on packages 
weighing less than 43 pounds (the parcel post weight limit is 
50 pounds for this distance) and higher on shipments weighing 
between 43 and 90 pounds. Presumably the express companies 
are the sole carrying agents for those shipments which fall outside 
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Figure 3.—Old and new erpress rates—200 miles. 


The rate was raised on packages weighing from 19 to 55 pounds, 
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expressed for a distance of 100 miles. Again, one finds in the 
comparison of the old and new rates for a distance of 200 miles, 
that there is a decrease within the field of parcel post competition. 
The lower rate applies to packages weighing less than 19 and over 
55 pounds. The parcel post weight limit for distances beyond 
150 miles is 20 pounds. This decrease in express rates is made 
up partially, at least, by the increased charge on packages 
weighing from 19 to 55 pounds. 

A study of these comparisons will lead one to conclude that 
the lowering of express tariffs has been effected mostly in those 
fields where competition is present. Whether or not the revision 
can be referred to as “downward” is a question that can be 
answered only by knowing whether the surplus received from 
the business done in the region of increased rates is greater than 
the difference resulting from the handling of business in the zones 
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For shipments of 50 miles or under, the parcel post has the 
cheaper rates for packages weighing 24 pounds or less. When 
goods are sent 100 miles the mail is a less expensive carrier for 
shipments weighing not more than 28 pounds. But if 200 miles 
is taken, or any distance beyond the first and second zone (150 
miles ) the government can hardly be called a successful competitor 
against the express companies in the matter of handling country 
food-stuffs, since the postal rate is lower on packages weighing 
13 pounds or less only. 

Hence, if the only consideration is rate charged, one can safely 
conclude that the parcel post is the proper carrier for lighter 
shipments traveling shorter distances, while heavier packages 
consigned to wider areas should go by express. 

Figure 4.—Parcel post and express rates—50 miles, 
[The parcel post offers a cheaper rate for packages weighing less than 
24 pounds 
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Other factors. 


The matter of rate schedules is not the only item to be taken 
into account. The methods of handling the traffic are so different 
in the two institutions as to make the service of one highly 
desirable in an instance when the service of the other is hardly 
deserving of consideration. 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of the parcel post to the 
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‘ts of 20 pounds or more will be conveyed outside of bags. This 
‘; a marked improvement. 

Because of postal restrictions, express carriers have a monopoly 
on those parcels containing live animals or exceeding 72 inches 


combined length and girth measurement. Many poultry 


Ficure 6.—Parcel post and express rates—200 miles. 


[he express has the cheaper rate on parcels weighing over 13 pounds. 
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authorities also advocate the shipment of setting eggs exclusively 
by express, 

Despite recent parcel post developments the express companies 
are factors in the direct shipment of country produce. Which 
of these two carrying agents—parcel post or express 


is more 
adaptable to the needs of the farmer is dependent, to 
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ing of country produce has the fundamental proposition to 
consider: In what size and style of package can my produce be 
sold to the best advantage? 

Although the from-producer-to-consumer movement has poured 
a deluge of parcel post and express containers upon the market, 
a majority of them are still in the experimental stage of develop- 
ment. The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station has made 
an extensive collection of such boxes, but of the entire lot only 
a few seem practical for the purpose for which they are intended. 
A general fault of containers is that they are too small. The 
specific value of raw food-stuffs is not high enough to stand 
transportation and packing charges when handled in such small 
lots as butter in one-pound packages, eggs one dozen at a time, 
to say nothing of vegetables in small quantities. Moreover, the 
ordering and collection troubles are as great on small as on 
large orders. 

The transportation rate per pound decreases as the weight 
of the shipment increases. A one-pound package sent by parcel 
post within the first or second zones costs 5 cents, while a 50 
pound package costs only a slight fraction over one cent per 
pound for the same distance (Figure 7). This rule hoids true 
of container charges. A one-pound butter box costs about 2% 
cents, while a 10-pound box of the same type sells at only 4% 
cents, or less than 14 cent for each pound of butter it contains. 
These proportions are graphically illustrated in Figure 8. 

The objections growing out of high proportional charges on 
small shipments may be overcome by organization at one or both 


ends of the line. In many cities are to be found “neighborhood 


clubs,” which consist of groups of consumers loosely organized 


for the purchase of produce. By this method it is often possible 
to take advantage of the lowest rates for both transportation 
and container, and also to minimize the incidental trouble and cost 
of ordering. These advantages are usually gained at the expens 
of trouble and care on the part of some member of the group 
who, usually without pay, acts as a middleman in ordering, re 
ceiving, and distributing the produce. ‘There are hundreds of 
such clubs in the larger cities, many of which have been in exist 
ence for a year or two. Apparently some of them will become 
permanent. It would seem that corresponding clubs of pro- 


ducers might be formed in order to mass shipments and save 
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Ficure 8.—The cost of egg containers per dozen eggs for different size cases 
Che greater the capacity of the container the less the cost per unit of value 
ynttained. This chart is based upon the price of corrugated board carriers 

when purchased in lots of 100. 
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price in consideration of services rendered. Whether or not the 
surplus received will compensate him for his trouble is a matter 
dependent upon the individual and his access to favorable markets 
by other means. What the farmer really does is to change from 
a wholesale to a retail method of marketing his produce. It 
is a well-known fact that wholesale margins of profit are relatively 
narrow and retail margins relatively wide. Hence it is altogether 
probable that the farmer in making the transition from the whol 

sale to the retail trade will be more than likely to fall heir to a 
share of both the good and the bad properties of the latter. He 
will have the petty details, annoyances, and expenses of thi 
retailer, and for these he will probably have to be paid. 

As to the consumer, one can hardly figure a reduction in the 
high cost of living. For instance, let us approximate the cost 
of container and the postage within the first and second zones 
on two dozen eggs—a fair example. Containers of this size, if 
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A DESCRIPTION OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 1559 


In 1559 Rabbi Jehiel Nissim da Pisa wrote a compendium 
of the Jewish laws of usury, treating of the practices forbidden 
by biblical law or rabbinical enactment. He called his treatise 
Hayye Olam, Eternal Life, from which, according to the Jewish 
conception, neglect of these laws would bar the transgressor. As 
to his aims, the author expresses himself in the following interest- 
ing statement: 

Since in this country the custom of lending money to gentiles has 
spread more than in all the other parts of the Diaspora and since 
through that they are led into collision with the prohibitions of the 
Scriptures, I have felt myself compelled to prepare a short compen- 
dium, devoted to these laws exclusively, which everybody will be able 
to consult without difficulty. . . . In our times and our country, where 
money negotiations form the occupation of the people, by which they 
earn their livelihood, such a treatise, as concise and at the same time 
as complete as possible, is absolutely necessary, so that the people 
may keep away from this great sin. 

Rabbi Jehiel Nissim was a most competent authority on the 
subject, being a member of an old family of bankers! and a 
prominent banker himself and possessing at the same time a broad 
Hebrew education which enabled him to exercise the functions of 
a rabbi in his city. 

The fifteenth and last chapter of his code, preceding his long 
conclusion, the rabbi devotes to a description of the bills of ex- 
change, which may be of some interest for the historian of econom- 
ics, since as far as I can ascertain, it adds some new data to our 
knowledge and in some details supplements the excellent descrip- 
tion of banking at that period in Ehrenberg’s Das Zeitalter der 
Fugger (Jena, 1896). The historical points mentioned in our text 
are fully discussed there. ? 

Jehiel Nissim’s laws of usury were never published. The fol- 
lowing free translation of chapter 15 is based on a copy of the 
original manuscript written in Bologna in 1566* and acquired 

*See Umberto Cassuto, La famiglia da Pisa (Florence, 1910), where the 
whole literature is quoted; about our author ibid., pp. 52-56. 

*Cf. vol. II: p. 68 et seg. about the importance of Lyons; p. 147 et seq. 
about the financial crises. The description of the “Ricorsa Wechsel” (ibid. p. 
79-80) ought to be compared with ours. 

*For a description of the manuscript which contains also several other 


treatises of the author, see Cassuto in Rivista Israelitica, X (Florence, 1913), 
pp. 49-50, 
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find difficulty in understanding it; although it seems superfluous, 
since we have touched on the subject, we may as well discuss it. It 
is well known that generally business is carried on between mer- 
chants by delayed payments and on credit. Usually they give 
cloths, silk, and other goods on credit for a year or so, and can 
not collect their money before the end of the term agreed upon, 
and even then it comes in slowly. Meantime, the merchants are in 
need of ready money to enable them to carry on branches of their 
business, such as purchase of cloths and silks, chartering of ships, 
payment of duties, etc. If they could not find some one to advance 
them money for their enterprises, all business would be constantly 
going downward. ‘Therefore, they invented a method enabling 
them to procure the money at a small rate, which, however, does 
not look like usury. Four Fairs were arranged in every year 
to take place at intervals of three months; and in every im 
portant business center there are bankers who advance money to 
those who need it, in a way we are about to explain. In Italy, 
these cities are Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Lucca, 
Milan; in Spain, Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, Valladolid; in 
Flanders, Antwerp, a place of large money transactions and great 
importance; in Portugal, Lisbon; but the most important center 
in all the Christian countries is Lyons, in France. There are the 
seats of the business men of every nation and tongue, and accord 
ing to their decisions the bills of exchange are fixed. To give an 
example: If somebody needs 10 marks in gold, in Lucca or Flor- 
ence, he takes them at the rate of exchange of the mark in that 
city; say, 61 or 6114 and sometimes 63 and so on, and he gives a 
draft on his partners in Lyons that they shall pay 10 marks at 
the time of the next Fair. There the rate of the mark is always 65 
scudi, never more nor less, for the city of Lyons is like the center 
around which everything turns. 

At the end of the Fair the merchants from all countries gather 
together and consider how large the demand for gold from 
Italy, Spain, Germany, London, and other places is. If the 
demand is great and on the Lyons market there is but little gold 
compared with the amounts needed to cover the payments, they 
figure the value of the mark in these countries at the rate of 61 
or 6114 or 62, etc. Accordingly, whoever takes a mark gets it 
at the above rate and pays in Lyons at the rate of 65. If, how- 
ever, the demand is small and only few look for money, while there 
is much gold on the market and the king is not in need of money 
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no partner in Lyons or elsewhere to pay for him, and, further, 


he has no credit with the merchants, he gives securities to a 
banker and says to him: “Lend me 1000 scudis which I will accept 
at the rate to be determined for the mark, and I will pay you back 
at the rate of Lyons.” This is called 


‘ 


‘dry exchange,” since it 
is not the real exchange which is customary among merchants. 
And many men of prominence and high standing refuse to give 
money in this way; especially those who wish to pose as saints 
and who tremble for their souls claim that this is usury. They 
give their money only against a real bill of exchange, as explained 
above, or they lend it in enormously large amounts to the govern- 
ment or to the great nobles. This the Genoese did who gained 
enormous Wealth, tens of millions, by their vast loans to Emperor 
Charles (V), and they claim that they have the permission of their 
Pope, because they run the risk of its happening that the king 
can pay them neither capital nor interest, as, indeed, it did happen 
when the king of Spain (Philip IL), the son of the Emperor, 
remained debtor for enormous sums, as well as with the French 
king (Francis I), who remained debtor for large amounts. It 
is on the basis of such facts that these transactions are permitted, 
according to their religion. 

To return to our subject: I should declare the buying of the 
mark absolutely forbidden among us, because we follow the prin- 
ciple that money is to be considered like fruit; therefore, such an 
arrangement is like lending fruit with the stipulation that fruit be 
returned (after the market price has risen). This is the kind of 
usury which the Torah has forbidden; for A receives from B a 
mark at the rate of 61 or 62 etc., and after three months he 
returns him a mark which is worth 65. Therefore, the only way 
permitted is as with fruit, viz., that he return the mark at the 
place of the loan at the rate of 61 or 62, etc., and pay back as 
many gold pieces as he received, just as is done in the case of 
fruit. If the price has gone down, he pays back fruit, and if 
the value has been determined upon at the time he pays the value. 

Having spoken on the subject of bills of exchange and ex 
plained their theory, we shall now, in order not to leave anything 
doubtful, discuss another subject, namely, that of ship-insurance. 
This is done in the following way: It is everywhere customary 
among merchants who send merchandise oversea, to wish to avoid 
the responsibility for the whole of the merchandise, on account 
of the numerous dangers of the sea, such as storm, pirates, or fire. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By Epwarp Cary 
Hayes. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xviil, 718. $2.50.) 


This is “an elementary textbook” designed to give a summary 
of “accepted results” for the general reader and an outline of the 
whole subject for the college student. The volume is consequently 
not only encyclopedic in scope but includes both theoretical prin- 
ciples and practical problems. The treatment, however, is solid 
and purposeful throughout and, while necessarily sketchy 
in many places, has few paragraphs that are thrown in merely 
to complete an outline. As compared with the Blackmar 
and Gillen text this volume is much more systematically con- 
structed; there is a well-sustained and consistent analytical treat- 
ment throughout. Moreover, the language is clear and_ the 
author’s meaning is made plain. One may welcome also the 
rather general absence of platitudinous disquisitions of a religious 
flavor. The tone throughout is marked by scientific earnestness 
and a sincere effort to give sociology the dignity of a systematized 
body of inquiry. 

The introduction is a most excellent statement of the nature 
of sociological study in which the high purpose of social better- 
ment by means of social control based on knowledge and the 
significance of the principle of causation in social life are set 
forth. These two features—intense desire for improvement in 
the lot of mankind and a thoroughgoing insistence upon scientific 
rigor regarding causal relations—are characteristic of the 
treatment throughout. 

The work is divided into four unequal parts: “The causes 
which affect the life of society,” “Nature and analysis of the 
life of society,” “Social evolution,” and “Social control.” As 
the author intimates, there may be some question as to the 
desirability of this order. Probably all would agree that a 
treatment of social control should come last, but there would 
seem to the reviewer to be sound pedagogical reasons for placing 
part III, on social evolution, at the beginning to familiarize the 
student with the field and its problems and prepare for analytical 
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and application. The significance of traits in relation to social 
evolution or organization is sacrificed for an outline of traits 


that would furnish a basis for many interesting statistical studies 


‘o some extent this 


in the psychology of individual differences. 
same characteristic is found in the immediately following chapters. 
One can hardly say that the author skims the surface, for he 
presents his material with scientific precision; but there is an 
encyclopedic universality of topics presented with an insufficiently 
generalized setting. With no mention of Malthusianism or natural 
selection and with only briefest mention of the methods of varia- 
tion and heredity, one will fail, from the text alone, to acquire a 
sufficiently clear-cut grasp of the reproductive instinct as a 
sociological factor. Would it not be an improvement both 
pedagogically and scientifically to set forth the distinctly biologi- 
cal causes by themselves and the psychological and the social- 
psychological by themselves? The extent to which heredity is a 
factor in the latter must remain an open question for the 
present in any case. The term “psychophysical” is good, but it 
is scarcely a proper term under which to treat all the elements 
here included without some classification of them according to the 
preponderance of biological or psychological factors in them. 
The second part is well carried out. It contains an original 
conception in the treatment of the characteristics of social activity 


‘ 


as “prevalence,” “social causation,” and “manifestation”; and 


of the characteristics of society as “similarity of activities,” 
“mutual causation,” and “intercommunication.” This latter term 
would bear more analysis, for it seems to replace both suggestion 
and imitation as well as simple communication. 

Many teachers will note certain large omissions from the 
chapters on social evolution. The origin of man is a favorite 
topic with many. A systematic outline of tribal society would 
have had a proper place here. Moreover, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the author should have substituted his remotely 
theoretical treatment of the origin of the state for the historical 
steps as worked cnt by Gumplowicz, Ward, Giddings, and others. 
Then there is no study of the present tendencies toward collec- 
tivism and the large issues of individualism versus socialism as 
social systems. It would seem that the book as a whole might 
be greatly improved by a considerable reduction in the space 
devoted to problems of wealth distribution in the first part and 
an expansion of this third part. This would give it greater 
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Professor Roe, himself an adept in machinery, assumes that his 


reader knows the difference between a miller and a shaper, between 


an involute and a cycloidal gear, without the need of being told; 


and does not make any appreciable concession to the ignorance 


{ 


f most people in matters of mechanical technique. If this re- 


stricts the currency among economists of so excellent a book it 
will be unfortunate. 


Cuive Day. 
Yale University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anperson, D. R. William Branch Giles: A study in the politics of 


Virginia and the nation from 1790 to 1880. (Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Pub. Co. 1915. Pp. 271.) 

Giles had an unusually long public career—nearly forty years 
as member of the Virginia legislature, representative and senator 
from Virginia in the Congress of the United States, and finally 
governor of Virginia, but has waited until the present for a biog- 
rapher. He has, however, secured a sympathetic one in Professor 
Anderson, who has devoted much time and effort to gather the 
scattered material necessary for such a work. As Giles was 
primarily a politician, with little or no understanding of economic 
or financial problems, there is little in his career to interest the 
student of economics, except as his position on various public 
questions of his time reflected the attitude of his constituency. 
Representing an agricultural district he opposed all Hamilton’s 
financial plans, such as assumption, the establishment of a central 
bank, ete. He also opposed the financial policy of Gallatin, though 
this time for political reasons. Acting as a supporter of Jefferson, 
he defended the embargo. He opposed a protective tariff, the 
money power in all its many manifestations, and the usurpation 
of power by the central government. Always a man of strong 
feelings, violent and unrestrained in debate, and with shifting 
interests and convictions, his life offers an interesting study in 
psychology as well as politics. For the student of economic history 
the outstanding fact in this study is the marked effect of early 
environment and influences upon the political convictions of a man 
who considered himself extremely independent. The author has 
made a careful and scholarly study, but has not always been able 
to escape a certain bias in favor of his subject. 


E. L. B. 


3apps, A. V. Law of the tithe as set forth in the Old Testament. 
(New York: Revell. 1915. Pp. 254. $1.) 


Bocart, E. L. Readings in the economic history of the United States. 


(New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. xxviii, 862. $2.80.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Professor Burgess thinks was marked by courage, farsightedness, 
and devotion to principle. Of Hayes’ discussion of the monetary 
question in his first annual message, of December, 1877, the author 
says it “has never been surpassed, if equalled, for correct- 
ness, conciseness, and exhaustiveness anywhere in our economic 
literature.” 

Capoux, G. La prospérité économique de l’Allemagne, sa “place au 
soleil” et la guerre. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1916.) 

Dantincer, C. W. Pittsburgh: a sketch of its early social life. 
New York: Putnam. 1916. Pp. 216. $1.25.) 


Girt, C. National power and prosperity. (London: Unwin. 1916. 
ks. 6d. ) 


Haynes, F. E. Third party movements since the Civil War. With 
special reference to Iowa. A study in social politics. (Iowa City: 
State Historical Society of Iowa. Pp. x, 564. $2.50.) 


Hepsie, C. K. and Goopwin, F. P., editors. The citizens book. 
Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce. Pp. 242. $1.25.) 


Howe, F.C. Why war? (New York: Scribner. 1916. Pp. xvi, 366.) 


Huntineton, E. Civilization and climate. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1915. Pp. xii, 333. $2.50.) 


LereuvrRe-Meéavutie, H. La Greéce économique et financiére en 1916. 
Paris: Alean. 1916. 3.50 fr.) 


von Mayr, G. Volkswirtschaft, Weltwirtschaft, Kriegswirtschaft. 
(Berlin: Rothschild. 1915. Pp. 64. 1.50 M.) 


Mittioup, M. The ruling caste and frenzied trade in Germany. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1916. Pp. 159. $1.25.) 


Rapparp, W. E. Notre grande république soeur. Apergu sur 
l’evolution des Etats-Unis et sur les rapports Suisses-Americains, 
conférence faite a lUAula de l'Université de Berne. (Geneva: 
S. A. Sonor. 1916. Pp. 51. 1 fr.) 

In this address by a professor in the University of Geneva who 
was at one time assistant professor at Harvard, the intimate rela- 
tions of the sister republics, Switzerland and the United States, 
are sketched with skill and sympathy. Americans will join 
cordially with the author in the hope that on the basis of common 
interest which he demonstrates a system of academic exchanges 
between the two countries may be established. C. D. 


Rose, J. H. Nationality in modern history. (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. xi, 202. $1.25.) 


Seriars, R. W. The nezt step in democracy. (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. vy. 275. $1.50.) 
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This is the first installment of a careful study of the working 
of an institution which, however political its conception and purpose, 
dealt perforce mainly with economic problems. Chapter 1 describes 
the experiment of the federal government in colonizing the freedmen 
on the sea islands of North Carolina during the years 1862-1865. 
The result of this experiment enabled the government to draw 
up a workable freedman’s bureau bill when the system was extended 
to all the insurrectionary states in 1865. In the second chapter 
is described the organization and administration of the bureau, and 
in the two following chapters the distribution of the land, and 
problems connected with labor, justice, and marriage relations. 
The handling of the land question was particularly inept, the 
negroes being promised land three times, only to have it taken 
from them, while the dispossessed planters were often unjustly 
treated. The labor problem was settled by forcing the negroes 
and planters to make wage contracts, but these were often broken 
and difficult to enforce. In the settlement of the confused marriage 
relationships of the freedmen the author concludes that the bureau's 
work was beneficial. The study is carried to the end of 1865 in 
this number. 


E. L. B. 


Wicxware, F. G., editor. The American year book, a record of 
events and progress. 1915 edition. (New York: Appleton. 1916. 
Pp. xviii, 862. $3.) 

The Argentine yearbook, 1915-1916. With short chapters on the 
republics of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. (New York: Donnell 
and Palmer. 1916. $5.25.) 


China. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 62.) 


Louisiana, her financial needs; an analysis of existing conditions, 
with practical remedial suggestions. (New Orleans: Bankers Loan 
& Securities Co. 1916. Pp. 31.) 


Russia. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 58.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Irrigation in the United States. A Discussion of its Legal, 
Economic, and Financial Aspects. By Ray Patmer 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1915. Pp. viii, 
252. $1.50.) 

The public has been slowly awakening to the importance of 
the conservation and use of the natural resources of the country. 
Among these, the most fundamental is land. Anything which will 
reduce the enormous area of wasted land and which will corre- 
spondingly increase the extent to which it can be put to beneficial 
use must be of value not merely to the occupants of the land 
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is brought out that the laws have not been kept up with the 
needs of the people, also that there is great confusion as between 
the various states, and much popular misconception as to the 
laws themselves, resulting in almost endless controversy. In 
certain localities more money has been spent in litigation than in 
irrigation. 

This condition of perennial litigation, combined with moderate 
average returns from the irrigated lands, has been unfortunate 
for irrigation investment. Most of the investors, especially those 
living in the eastern part of the United States or in Europe, 
are in the position of “involuntary philanthropists” in that their 
money has been used to develop certain areas, with correspond- 
ingly great benefit to the locality, but with almost complete loss 
to the investors. The state authorities, which, in popular opinion 
at least, have the duty of supervising some of these projects, 
have not always had the experience or opportunity for properly 
discharging their duties. While many individuals have invested 
money under the assumption that approval had been given by 
the Secretary of the Interior or by state boards of irrigation, 
as a matter of fact such approval has been simply to the title of 
the land or to the form of contract, not in the nature of a guar- 
antee either by the federal government or the state. Methods 
of organization and operation of irrigation enterprises are dis- 
cussed as well as the present situation and future of irrigation 
in the United States. 

It is shown that, while in the past there have been successive 
waves of enthusiasm and depression, there is now a gradual ex- 
pansion of irrigation, resulting mainly from individual or small 
community effort. This is accompanied by a gradual enlarge- 
ment of the acreage of irrigated land made possible by more 
economical use of the water. Larger projects now quiescent may 
be taken up in the future by some kind of codperation between 
the public and private agencies such as may involve public 
supervision and public contribution not to be repaid immediately. 
It is apparent that for the immediate future at least there will 
not be a repetition of the reckless investments of former years. 
Private capital can no longer be attracted to this work on a 
speculative basis, but the large storage reservoirs and other great 
structures needed for the development of the arid regions must 
be built by some form of public enterprise, one which is not 
essentially money making in character. 
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iccomplishment, but the author has succeeded far better than 
most and has produced the best popular treatise yet published 
on this subject. 

The book contains 71 pages on the production, marketing, 
manufacture and distribution of cotton, 8 pages on the linen 
industry, 59 pages on wool, 5 pages on mohair, and 49 pages 
on silk, waste silk, and imitations of silk. In addition there are 
introductory chapters on the textile fibers in general, a historical 
sketch of textiles and mechanical devices for preparation of 
textiles, and closing chapters on cloth designing, dyeing and 
printing, cloth finishing, the care of textiles, and textile tests. 
There are $1 illustrations, including several photographs of various 
weaves with their point paper designs. 

As a treatise on textiles the most marked defect of the book 
is the omission of any but the most casual reference to the great 
jute industry; it is dismissed with fewer lines than the relatively 
insignificant ramie industry. ‘There are more pounds of jute 
manufactured than of any fibre with the single exception of 
cotton. The omission may be due to the fact that jute is mainly 
used for wrapping and baling and enters only slightly into the 
clothing requirements of the world. 

In some instances, the author has confused English and Amer- 
ican systems. He states that “‘scutchers” are an additional series 
of machines sometimes used in picker rooms, whereas this is the 
term used by the English to cover the machines that Americans 
call pickers and lappers, previously described by the author. He 
states that spinning and weaving in the same mill is the exception 
in the United States. In reality it is an exception to the rule in 
England, but in the United States the majority of the weave mills 
spin their own yarn. 

On page 75 it is stated that practically all the India cotton 
is exported to England. As a matter of fact, Japan takes 
about half of the total exports of India cotton; and Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and France each use 
more than England, which, on account of its production being 
mainly confined to medium and fine yarns, has use for but an 
insignificant portion of this inferior fiber. Again, the author 
states that the cotton worker’s standard of living in the United 
States is gradually becoming lower, approaching the standard of 
living of the people in the same occupation in other countries. 


But the truth is that wages are yearly increasing in this industry 
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and coal mining relationships in Europe. From this study it 
appears that the commodities clause of the Hepburn bill (1906) 
was passed to meet a problem peculiar to the United States; 
there is not now, and with one exception there never has been, 
any affiliation between the railways and the coal mines in Europe. 
The second chapter describes in some detail the status of railway 
and coal mining relationships in the United States. It appears 
that in the bituminous coal fields the railroads rather effectively 
dominate the situation, while in the anthracite region, as is well 
known, the railways have attained a monopolistic position which 
is almost without parallel. The third chapter outlines the legis- 
lative history of the commodities clause; and the fourth analyzes 
the court decisions interpreting and emasculating this clause. 

The fifth chapter suggests the legislative solution of the prob- 
lem inherent in railroad control of coal mining operations. The 
author approves of the principle of the commodities clause; 
and he has drafted a bill which he believes will restore the teeth 
to this clause. However, in case it appears that the dissociation 
of the railroad and coal properties can not be effectively brought 
about, the coal properties should, in his opinion, be condemned 
and taken over by the government. Where the coal lands are 
already publicly owned, the ideal plan is held to be the leasing 
of these lands to private parties, with provision in the lease for 
the elimination of waste in coal mining, and for the maintenance 
of reasonable prices and satisfactory conditions of employment. 

This book evidences accuracy, thorough research, and pains- 
taking labor in the gathering of material from the sources. It 
is not, however, without its faults. Distinctly less care has been 
shown in the utilization of the material collected than in its 
collection. From the account of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany (p. 38) one would infer that this company entered the 
coal business in 1869; in fact, it entered it in the twenties. 
In the account of the anthracite relationships (pp. 36 ff.) no 
mention is made of the New York, Ontario, and Western Rail- 
way. One learns only incidentally, from a remark thrown in 
while discussing the bituminous coal railroads, that the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad was a factor in the anthracite situation, and 
nowhere is there given a true idea of the importance of this 
railroad as an anthracite carrier. In tracing the course of the 
commodities clause through Congress numerous dates are cited, 
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factors which must be considered in the preparation of rate 
schedules. ‘There is nothing of the nature of a legal argument 
in it, if we except a few quotations from court decisions to 
support certain contentions. It is a simple, sincere, and direct 
statement of facts by a man of wide railroad experience, who 
appears to be convinced of the justice of the claims of the rail 
roads for larger returns and for rates based on value of service 
ind only indirectly on its cost. 

On the other hand, when the great present interest in this 
subject is considered, it is a question whether some recognition 
could not well have been made by Mr. Wymond of the obliga- 
tions of the railroads to the public. It is impossible for the 
public at large or for its representatives on railroad and public 
service commissions to accept many of Mr. Wymond’s conten 
tions, such as that the railroads of the country are not subject 
to rate regulation except in so far as unjust and discriminating 
rates are concerned; that the interest of the public in a rail- 
road is no different from its interest in many private enterprises ; 
that a railroad is not a monopoly but in many cases has “good 
will,” the value of which should be made a portion of the value 
upon which fair rates can be based; that abandoned permanent 
construction should be now included as a portion of the present 


value of the property, together with property owned by the 


company but not yet useful; and that if maintenance is normal 
there can be no depreciation of railroad property as a whole. 
These and many similar contentions seem to disregard the inter- 
ests of the public to such an extent that it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Wymond does not find any basis for the claim of the public 
that, in view of the rights given to the railroads, the government 
should be entitled to see that the charges for service as a whole 
are not unreasonably high. 

Apart from these partisan views, Mr. Wymond’s book contains 
much that is of definite value to those interested in appraisals 
of public utility property. Especially to be commended are the 
earlier chapters dealing with preliminary costs, such as “promo- 
tion,” preliminary engineering, and financing. Expenses of this 
character have been large in the experience of most railroads and 
would be large if the railroads were to be reproduced today. 
Proper recognition of these expenses and sufficient allowance for 
them have rarely been made in past valuations. 


Hammonp V. Haves. 
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whether rates are discriminatory in such a way as to effect 
commerce injuriously.” 

In the closing chapters a convenient survey of the development 
of rate regulation in the United States and of the more important 
rulings and theories of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given, concluding with a statement of principles regarding the 
propriety of government interference with transportation. 

With the outstanding idea that the fixing of transportation 
rates is a matter to be entered upon primarily with regard to 
its probable effect upon the economic welfare of the community, 
few will be inclined to disagree. The broader aspects of the 
railway problem, unfortunately not always assigned their true 
importance by writers in this field, have been kept well to the 
fore. Much stronger dissent, on the other hand, will undoubtedly 
be raised to the general free-trade argument that runs through 
the whole volume, and to a theory of rate making which rests so 
fundamentally, and yet, in the opinion of the reviewer, with entire 
justice, upon the cost-of-service principle. 

As a supplement to the standard works of Professors Johnson 
and Ripley, this book will undoubtedly meet with favor among 
those college instructors who are desirous of introducing their 


students to a more extended study of “*the reasons of public policy 
which sometimes do, and which always should, lie back of” trans 
portation legislation. 


MaxweE.u Fercuson. 
Vassar College. 
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ens, L. The postal power of Congress. 


A study in constitutional 
pansion. Johns Hopkins University 


studies in historical and 
political science, series XXXIV, no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1916. Pp. 189.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States. 
By Emory R. Jounson, T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Huesner, 
and D. S. Hancuerr. With an introductory note by Henry 

W. Farnam. ‘Two volumes. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Carnegie Institution. 1915. Pp. xv, 363; ix, 398. 


Paper, 
$6; cloth, $7.) 


American economists will regard with particular interest this 
work, the first published of the divisional summaries of the Con- 
ributions to American Economic History, from the Department 

Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution. The 
project of this coéperative economic history was adopted by the 
nstitution in 1903, In the years intervening the department has 
given earnest of its activity by the publication of the monumental 
Documentary History and Index of Economic Material, and by 
issistance in the preparation of many special studies, designed 

serve as material for the elaboration of the editors, and of 
which many have already appeared as monographs. To some, 
doubtless, the time required for the publication of results has 
seemed exorbitant. To those who have worked in the field and 
ippreciate its difficulties slow progress has seemed inevitable. At 
iny rate, the two volumes which now appear under Professor 
Johnson’s leadership will still any complaints as to his part 
of the work. They are well worth waiting for. 

Each volume is divided into three parts, and the contents, 

th an indication of the authorship, are as follows: American 
commerce to 1789, E. R. Johnson; Internal commerce, T. W. 
Van Metre; The coastwise trade, T. W. Van Metre; Foreign 
trade since 1789, G. G. Huebner; The fisheries, T. W. Van 
Metre; Government aid and commercial policy, D. S. Hanchett. 
The plan of collaboration was actually more complicated than 
appears in this summary. Professor Johnson directed the whole 
investigation and stimulated the preparation of a number of 


monographs, of which some, by McFarland, Tower, Giesecke, 


L. Jones, and J. R. Smith, have already come out independently, 
while others, by S. S. and G, G. Huebner on the history of 
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task that it sets the historian. ‘To explain in its historical 
development the flow of wares over the vast area of the United 


States involves such knowledge of physical factors, transportation 


conditions, and the organization of labor, as scholars will acquire 


only after a long period of investigation and by contributions 
from many sources. The author has made good use of the material 
readily accessible, and has gone far to develop the subject, 
though, inevitably, there are many parts of it which he has 
touched lightly if at all. In his study of the fisheries he has 
had a smaller and more manageable topic but one so much less 
mportant that it scarcely deserves to be treated in the detail 
in which it is set forth. 

The last part of the second volume includes besides an admirable 


by Professor G. G. Huebner on 


bibliography and a chapter 
lariff provisions concerning the shipping and foreign trade of 
the United States, chapters by Dr. D. S. Hanchett on The 
achinery of federal regulation of commerce, The consular service 
of the United States: its history, commercial functions, and in 
fluence upon American commerce, Policy of the United States 
towards shipping and ship-building, and Improvement of rivers 
ind harbors and regulation of waterways. 

The reviewer, in seeking to summarize his estimate of the 
work, finds in its contents only insignificant details to which he 
would take exception, and a great amount of excellent work which 
he believes American economists should accept with gratitude. 
He does miss such attention to the needs of the professional 
scholar as he thinks might be expected in a work based on the 
Carnegie endowment. The statements of the text are not suffi- 
ciently documented; references and titles are not always clear. 
Professor Johnson’s note (1:112 ff.), on the sources of infor- 
mation on colonial commerce, is an admirable illustration of 
what a work of this kind may offer; and the lack of a similar 
study on the sources of the national period deserves criticism. 
The whole study of the foreign trade in the national period rests 


on a statistical basis; but on what do the statistics rest, what 


| be do they mean and how far are they to be trusted? The reviewer 
-— has been unable to find in published sources any satisfactory 
a answers to these questions, and regrets that they have not been 
— investigated in connection with the present publication. 
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dustry” (p. 89); but if it occurs “when the constructural boom 
is far advanced” it may check further construction by cutting 
down the prospective demand for non-agricultural consumers’ 
goods, and by absorbing an undue share of the now scanty 
ending power of the banks (pp. 92, 93). In England “a low 
price of grain... is correlated with an increased prosperity 
of the consumptive trades” (p. 110); in America “there is evi 
dence of a connection between cereal prosperity ... and the 
lemand ... for imported food-stuffs’—particularly coffee 
(p. 104). 

All this discussion of fluctuations in particular trades is based 
on a study of actual business experience as recorded in statistics, 
the annual commercial histories of the Economist, etc. It is 
realistic in manner and instructive in substance. But when Mr. 
Robertson advances to the study of the Fluctuations of General 
Trade (part II), he suddenly abstracts from the fact that in 


dustry is conducted by business enterprises in quest of profits. 


“For the sake of simplicity the argument . . . [is] so framed as 


to apply primarily to a society in which industrial policy is in 
the hands of codperative groups of producers supplying jointly 
the needful capital, enterprise and labour, and exchanging their 
products directly with one another” (p. 206). 

Now Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark is scarcely 
quainter than a study of industrial fluctuation without the busi- 
ness man. And just because Mr. Robertson is a consistent 
logician this mutilation of his subject has the unhappy conse 
quences one is entitled to expect. Since he really inquires what 
would happen in a barter economy run by coéperative laborers 
he sheds little light on what does happen in a money economy 
run by business men. Nor does his supplemental chapter on 
The Wage and Money Systems make his analysis of an imaginary 
world applicable to capitalistic money-making England. That 
could scarcely be accomplished short of recasting the whole of 
part II on the excellent model of part I. 

As I see it, Mr. Robertson is an acute reasoner, with admirable 
command over his materials, who has chosen an unfortunaté 
method of inquiry. We do indeed need analysis of what goes 
on beneath “the money surface of things”; but the way to get 
it is to go through money to that for which the money stands 
not to conjure up a world from which money is excluded. 

Westey Mircuett. 

Columbia University. 
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The author concludes that the auction method of marketing 
is efficient because of the necessary services performed. At the 
same time he admits that it weuld take “considerable careful in 
vestigational work” to settle the question of the power of auction 
companies to manipulate prices in the interests of the wholesale 
houses who may own or control their stock. It seems that 
efficiency in the performance of any business function can not 
be determined apart from a thorough knowledge of the price 
charged for such service, both direct, in the form of commission 
fee or gross profit, and indirect, in the form of manipulated 
price and control of the market generally. What the author 
really has in mind at this point, as throughout the book, is 
industrial efficiency, that is, an economical expense of energy in 
systematically and quickly performing a necessary function in 
the movement of products from the producer to the consumer. 
But necessity for the doing of a task is not justification for the 
charge made for it; and it is the latter that consumers and farmers 
have in mind. What the farmer is interested in is efficiency in 
terms of price. He desires the highest possible price. In com 
mon with the employers of agents generally, he wants the middle 
man to take as little as possible consistent with the support 
of that system of organization which shall maintain the higher 
level of prices. The author would justify the middleman to the 
less scientific public without answering its point of view. Effici 
ency can not be proved apart from its per unit dollar cost, which, 
according to all farm management and scientific management 
literature, should be reduced to a minimum. 

Chapter 12, on the Prices of Farm Products, presents the 
usual supply and demand theory. No questions are raised; no 
problems are stated; all are solved by the supply and demand 
theory. But the chapter on Price Quotations shows clearly that 
the making of quotations is in the hands of the buyers, who 
can not be considered an impartial source of information. It 
might be asked, Is not the supply and demand at any given 
time largely conjectural? and Is not the system of quoting 
prices a means of trying to impress others with the thought 
that the supply is large or small according to the interests of 
price reporters? The author points out that the prices quoted 
by the wholesale receiver are at a lower level than those quoted 


by the jobber, the one receiving from shipper being interested 
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gence from Ricardian logic. While from the theoretical point 
of view the author has made no contribution, from the 


point of view of descriptive economic history he has made an 


excellent beginning in a field that has been all but barren. <A 
consistent supply and demand theory would be laissez faire, 
However, Mr. Weld, like others of his school, does not see “defects” 
as an essential part of the profit system, which as such should 
receive full interpretation, but as evils that may be eradicated 
through education and government regulation. In the main h 
holds the present marketing system sufficiently effic ic nt to cont imu 
is a foundation for any gradual changes that need be made. 
R. Camp. 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Mori, P. Neue Wege schweizerischer Exportpolitik. (Zirich: Fiissli. 
Pp. 56. 2 fr.) 

According to Dr. Mori, the main problem confronting Switzer 
land is not what means to adopt for the purpose of fostering her 
foreign trade but how to increase the productive efficiency of her 
manufacturing industries. Like England, Switzerland rose com 
mercially in an era of industrial freedom and like England she is 
handicapped today because her industries are organized on too 
competitive a basis. 

The industrial units of Switzerland are too small as compared 
with those of Germany or of the United States. As yet, she is 
able to compete successfully in the markets of the world, but unless 
she changes her methods of production she is fighting a losing fight. 
What Switzerland needs is not an elaborate system of foreign trade 
promoting institutions but a consolidation and an integration of her 
manufactures. 

The first part of Dr. Mori’s pamphlet is devoted to a refutation 
of what he terms two main theories upon which has been based the 
recent agitation in Swiss periodicals for a policy of commercial 
expansion. In reality the author considers not theories but two 
assumptions, the first being that Swiss industry is retrogressing 
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no such fine-drawn definitions—a more appropriate title for the 
book would seem to be “The Technique of Auditing.” Most of 
the chapter headings suggest processes rather than principles, as 
What to do before beginning an audit, Counting the cash, The 
mechanica] work, How to end an audit. Again and again a 
discussion of principles of accounting is waived as out of place. 
For example: On page 134, the author says “there are so many 
conflicting theories regarding good-will that it does not seem 
wise to lay down any rule for same”; on page 145, regarding 
the establishment of sinking funds from income or from capital, 
we read that “it is not thought necessary here to discuss the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the two methods,” and 
only slight implication is given that the difference, which is 
fundamental and perhaps as important as anything with which 
an auditor has to deal, is anything more than one of bookkeeping 
method; and on page 112, after the reader is left a little in 
doubt whether the author favors inventory at cost, or lower 
when the market is lower, recommendation is made that in case 
of desire either to write down or to write up inventories adjust- 
ment may be made by a credit to a reserve; in the first case with 
a debit to profit and loss and in the second with a debit to inventor- 
ies, but no suggestion is made that these two credits to a reserve are 
fundamentally different, one representing a hole in the assets 
and the other showing a supposed profit. It would be very un- 
fortunate if, in a book actually discussing the principles of 
auditing, both the auditing principle of refusing to count chickens 
before they are hatched, and the accounting (and _ therefore 
auditing) necessity of distinguishing holes in assets from ac- 
cumulated gains, were passed over in order to make room for 
the mere bookkeeping entries. In view of the fact that the 
arguments for or against any accounting theory are often based 
on its effect when applied to the income sheet and the balance 
sheet, a decision between opposing theories or a statement of 


the arguments seems fundamental in a discussion of the principles 


of auditing. Curiously, then, the accusation of filling no need, 
that would lie against the book if it were true to title (or to the 
reviewer’s interpretation of title), it escapes because it does not 
attempt in fact to discuss matters of principle. 

The foreword suggests the scope of the book. It tells the 
experiences of a young man who was threatened with failure as an 
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Such assurance is without doubt desirable, but, except when 
auditors have evidence of internal check much more nearly 
idequate than most of them can now obtain in their engagements, 

not only is more than they can take responsibility for giving 
but is likely to give false security to clients. The creative work 
of recommending adequate internal check for use between audits 
s not dwelt upon in the book, possibly because it is not a matter 
of auditing routine or technique. 

Both for what Professor Wildman’s book attempts to do, 
therefore, and for the way it does its work, it is well worth while. 
With the qualification that it should be accompanied by discussion 
of other, and even more important, aspects of auditing, it is to be 
recommended highly for use wherever auditing is to be studied. 
No discussion of auditing is complete without the sort of things 
that this book gives, and many things are not available, so far 
as the reviewer knows, anywhere else in book form. 

Morse Cote, 

Harvard University. 


Value for Rate-Making. By Henry Fioy. (New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company. 1916. Pp. viii, 322. $4.) 


The purpose of the author is very frankly stated in the 
preface. His object is to prove that “the basis for rate-making 
should be the fair present value of the property used, regardless 
of the amount of the original investment in utilities established 
previous to the present public regulation régime”; that in this 
fair present value should be included not only the present value 
of the tangible property but the full value of all intangible 
property; and, lastly, that from the cost new should be deducted, 
as depreciation, only the “absolute” depreciation “which is in 
evidence, existing and determined by inspection.” Deductions 
from the cost new for losses in value arising from obsolescence 
and inadequacy should not be made in rate cases, as figures 
representing such losses can be obtained only on “assumptions 
and computations.” 

Mr. Floy’s work can best be characterized as a voluminous 
brief made not by a lawyer but by an engineer to substantiate 
the above claims and to support them by excerpts from many 
decisions of courts and commissions. 


The volume might be of some assistance to a lawyer engaged 
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his own. His claim is that, in a rate case, the cost new should 
be reduced only by what he terms “‘absolute depreciation” and 
that there can be no reduction in value due to the “inadequacy” 
or “obsolescence” of elements of the property. To support this 
contention arguments and quotations are presented which, if 
fairly analyzed, are often based on false premises and are in 
no way helpful to one seeking a clear understanding of deprecia- 
tion and of its effect upon the value of property. The author 
is justified in his endeavor to prove that a company, which 
in the past has made no reserves for renewals and has paid 
for necessary repairs and replacements from income, should not 
now be penalized by a reduction in the value of its property 
by amounts which modern theories hold should have been made 
to care for future renewals. He is not justified in claiming 
that there is no loss in the value of the investment of a company 
in perishable property arising from obsolescence or inadequacy 
when a fair basis for rates is sought. Nor is he justified in 
using many of the arguments which he presents in support of 
his case. 

Value for Rate-Making will not be found particularly helpful 
to those seeking a general knowledge of the subject of valuations. 

Hammonp V. Hayes. 


Brokerage Accounts. By Freperick S. Topman. (New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 1916. Pp. 338. $3.50.) 

Brokerage Accounts by Frederick S. Todman is a timely and 
able treatise in an important field of American business life. 
While many other phases of our security and produce markets 
have been treated in books and articles, no attempt worth men- 
tioning, except in relation to clearing-house records, had previously 
been made to present in detail and in classified form the numerous 
books of record that are generally used by stock and produce 
exchange firms. As the author states, “the work is of a pioneer 


> since there were not available for consultation “‘works 


nature,’ 
of others in this field, and beyond a few scattered references, 
there is an utter absence of literature treating the accounting 
feature of brokerage as practiced in this country.” 

Mr. Todman’s book is to be commended for its detailed classifi- 
cation and simple style, the work aiming to serve a textbook 
use There are 34 chapters grouped into 5 parts: I, Stock 
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Horcukiss, G. B. and Drew, C. A. Business English. (New York: 
Am. Bk. Co. 1916.) 


Huit, A. M. Practical plans for getting new business; a book of 
helpful hints for retail coal merchants. (Chicago: Retail Coalman. 
1916. Pp. 156. $1.) 


Leae, A. D. Rapid calculator for earned and unearned premiums, 
(Baltimore: Calculator Co. 1916. Pp. 14. $2.) 

MacFartane, C. A. Principies and practice of direct advertising. 
(Hamilton, O.: Beckett Paper Co. 1915. Pp. 190. $1.) 


Minturn, J. A. Price-regulation under patents. (Indianapolis: 
Minturn & Woerner. 1916. Pp. 56.) 

Orvis, D. H. Farm accounts simplified. (New York: O. Judd Co. 
1915. Pp. 42. $1.50.) 

Smart, W. K., editor. How to write business letters; in collaboration 
with the editorial staff of “System.” (New York: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1916. Pp. 160. 70c.) 

Spencer, E. L. The efficient secretary. (New York: Stokes. 1916. 
Pp. 192. $1.) 

Werester, E. H. English for business. (New York: Newson & Co. 
1916.) 

Advertising. (Indianapolis: Special Libraries Assoc. 1916. Pp. 59- 
82.) 

A list of references on advertising, compiled under the direction 
of H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of Congress. 

Bonds legal for savings banks in the states of New York, Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and Vermont. (Boston: Hornblower & 
Weeks. 1916. Pp. 21.) 

The practical traffic training service established by the American 
Commerce Association, qualifying men for higher efficiency in traffic 
management. (Chicago: Am. Comm. Assoc. 1916. Pp. 128.) 

Uniform system of accounts for electric light and power utilities. 
(Denver: Colorado Public Utilities Commission. 1916. Pp. 73.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

The Federal Trade Commission. By Maynarpv Haran 
and Lewis W. McCanptess. (Chicago: Callaghan and 
Company. 1916. Pp. vi, 183.) 

A Manual of the Federal Trade Commission. By Ricnuarp S. 
Harvey and Exnest W. Braprorp. (Washington: John 
Byrne and Company. 1916. Pp. xxii, 457.) 

Both these volumes are legal manuals dealing with the Federal 

Trade Commission and its powers. In essence they are merely 
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already referred to, dealing with the regulative, advisory and 
‘avestigative powers, are carefully sectioned and the method of 
treatment seems to be a study of the acts by classifying and 
analyzing their provisions under these three divisions and using 
the le gal decisions to support the various points which are made 
in the discussion. 

Both volumes contain some examination of the subject of 
unfair competition, but the discussion in the Harvey and Brad 
ford volume, outside of the enumeration of certain practices, 
practically confines its attention to unfair competition in the 
older legal sense of passing off or substituting goods as and for 
the goods of another. The Harlan and McCandless volume, on 
the other hand, in its discussion of the regulative power devotes 
considerable space to the consideration of those other methods 
of unfair competition such as local price cutting, fighting brands, 
etc., methods to which the power of the commission undoubtedly 
extends. 

W. H. S. Stevens. 

Tulane University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Correr, A. The authentic history of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. (New York: Moody Mag. & Bk. Co. 1916. Pp. x, 231.) 
The purpose of this book as stated by the author is “to narrate 
in as interesting a form as he is able, the principal events leading 
up to the incorporation of the mighty company, to tell its objects 
and its policies and the results therefrom on labor, the corporation 
itself and industry generally.” In this narration the writer shows, 
as he acknowledges, a prejudice in favor of the corporation, the 
organization of which he believes ‘marked the dawn of a new 
and better era in industrial history.” The business ethics of the 
corporation, as illustrated in fair competitive methods, humane 
treatment of employees, a moderate price policy, and publicity of 
business dealings is attributed to the initiative of Judge Gary, 
to whom the book is dedicated. 

The work is not a scientific account of the factors determining 
the growth and policies of the Steel Corporation. Too much is 
made of purely personal influences and too little of industrial 
conditions. In treating the relations of the corporation to its 
employees the writer apparently justifies the company’s refusal 
to deal with the labor unions on the ground that “unionism is 
opposed to efficiency’—efficiency having for the author a purely 
business rather than a social significance. 

In the reviewer's judgment the best parts of the book deal 
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of the great forms of labor legislation. It is regrettable that 
the authors have not set forth more fully the conditions which 
the legislation is designed to remedy. For example, the thre« 
pages (pp. 261-264) devoted to the description of the problem 
of unemployment, while excellent, fail utterly to give the necessary 
background for the description of the legislation. 

The most serious defect in the book, however, is the almost 
complete absence of clear and systematic statement of the prin- 
ciples on which labor legislation should rest. At almost every 
point, where real difference of opinion exists, the authors fail to 
indicate clearly the principles on which decision must be reached. 
Even where principles are developed in one section the authors 
frequently do not apply them to the legislation treated in another 
section. An illustration may be drawn from a field in which 
there is much difference of opinion. In the chapter on Collec 
tive Bargaining, the authors say: “Trade agreements are likely 
to be tolerably satisfactory to both sides as both have had a 
voice in framing them. In real collective bargaining also lies 


1 
} 


the protection of the public. It means fair conditions for labor 
and yet conditions under which industry can operate. It is an 
assurance of a minimum of industrial disturbance. Restrictions 
in the law upon collective action upon either side are inconsistent 


with collective bargaining.” When the authors pass in the sam« 
chapter to the subject of coercion by government they carry 
with them presumably the general proposition that the exercise 
of coercion over collective bargaining is undesirable. But at no 
point do they definitely apply the principle to the subject of 
compulsory arbitration. Would the authors apply the principle 
of freedom of collective bargaining so rigidly as to exclude even 
compulsory investigation? 

The great question of the incidence of the cost of social in- 
surance is dealt with in much the same cursory manner. “The 
expense of work accidents” the authors tell us (p. 357) “should 
be treated like all other expenses of production: it should be 
borne by the employer in the first instance and be shifted by 
him in the form of increased prices upon the consumer of those 
goods in the production of which the injuries were sustained.” 
In a later part of the book (p. 462) it is argued that “compen- 
sation laws, by requiring him [the employer] to pay for all 
accidents instead of merely those he can not escape, tend to 
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device shall be installed turns on purely objective considerations. 
If it can be shown that accidents are attributable to the lack 
of such a device the commission has safe ground under its feet. 
But the case for administrative regulation of the working hours 
of women is not equally strong. ‘This Wisconsin law, for example, 
authorizes the Industrial Commission to fix rules “prohibiting 
the employment of females for such periods of time as may be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, health, safety or welfaré 
of such female.” Is the relation of hours of work to health so 
clearly defined that a commission can sey that the protection 
of the health of women requires that women shall work eight 
hours rather than nine? It is not, of course, sufficient that 
there shall be some relation between health and working hours 
but the relation must be clear enough to afford a standard for 
the guidance of the commission. Must it not be admitted also 
that the question of hours is complicated by other issues than 
that of health? The desire to secure a normal human life is 
implicit in all such legislation. But here we come into a field 
where there are no generally recognized standards. 

In the absence of such standards, what action is the com 
mission likely to take? Under the plan urged by the authors 
the commission would be required to submit all proposed orders 
to a council made up of representatives of the employers and 
the workmen. Such a council would naturally influence greatly 
the attitude of the commission. It is important, therefore, to 
inquire what the viewpoint of such a council would be. It is 
easy enough to convene a council representing organized labor 
and the organized employing interests. But would there 
be adequate representation of the unorganized members of 
both classes? Would such a council pay adequate attention 
to the legitimate needs of these classes? It is true, of course, 
that the legislature does not abdicate its powers finally by vesting 
power to issue administrative orders in a commission. But the 
fact that a commission had refused to issue an order would con- 
stitute a great impediment to legislative action since the legis- 
lature would ordinarily be reluctant to legislate on matters which 
had been entrusted to a commission. 

The book will probably long remain the leading work on labor 
legislation, and it is certain to exercise a weighty influence on 
new legislation. At a time when the problems in this field are 
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happen when the principle of the minimum and the living wage 
gets wide practical acceptance? Every vital claim under arbi- 
tration will present new issues and new difficulties so far as these 
beliefs become real. England, in the seventies, shows us honest 
ittempts to settle disputes in coal cases with direct reference to 
prevailing theories of wages. That wage determination should 
follow prices, there seemed no manner of doubt. The sliding scale 
was then in evidence. In a famous case in 1875, the “wage-fund” 
was openly used to justify the decision. Oftener still quite 
different theories jostle each other in the attempt to secure peaces 
More and more these attempts have been abandoned for social 
conceptions of “‘distributive-justice,” “general welfare,” and thi 
like which take their place. A minimum income is now to be made 
a first charge upon industry. 

This is not a mere socialistic or labor claim, it has express 
sanction of competent judges in the Australian courts: a wage 
sufficient “for the healthy subsistence of an average family.” 
The real test for these new views can never be judged or even 
known until the principle has a far wider application than to 
restricted groups. The fact remains that they have so far won a 
place in the minds of men as to furnish a basis of active legis- 
lation in several countries. Powerful private firms and corpora- 
tions of the highest class have definitely accepted and put in 
practice the living and the minimum wage. It is thus admitted 
that wages should be standardized according to some test of 
“decency, comfort, and leisure.” 

If it was risky to define the words “preferential” and “hiring” 
under the New York protocol, it was far more hazardous to 
state, to the satisfaction of both parties, what “a good union 
man” is. The attorney of the union put it plainly: “All we 
ask the manufacturers is to preserve the provisions of the prefer 
ential union shop as we see it.” “As we see it”—not as the 
employer sees it, not as the public sees it, nor as anybody sees it, 
but as the wage-earner sees it. 

Now the above definitions are simplicity itself when compared to 
interpreting life standards of “decency, comfort, and leisure,” 
under the organized pressure of powerful bodies convinced that 
wages should be a first lien on industry and the standard of 
“decency, comfort, and leisure” shall be determined “‘as we see it.” 
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the two dominant factors in industry—Capital and Labor—will then 
have only minor matters for adjudication and these will be settled 


mutually without tHe interference of the state. Conciliation and 
arbitration as understood today presuppose a state of war between 
Capital and Labor. ... Remove the cause of the conflict and in 
dustrial peace is sure to follow. It will follow too in certain ratio 
to progress in removing basic causes of the conflict. 


The “cause of the conflict,” “basic causes”—upon these ob 
scurities, alas! we are given scarcely a ray of light. The author 
seems to be saying: “‘We cannot indeed dispense with the peace 
expedients, but no great result awaits us until “justice” and 
“industrial equality” have knit themselves in among our social 
habits; until “the worker has been set free economically.” But 
of these misty ultimates we know far too little to turn them into 
remedies at this stage of the game. 

These defects should by no means offset the real value with 
which Mr. Mote enriches his subject. An adequate historical 
survey is given, in which the spread and specialization of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation show the service that has been rendered. 
For example, England in 1910 had 282 conciliation boards, 265 
of them for particular trades and 17 for district or general 
boards. The amount of work thus appears. “In 1912, 22 dis- 
putes were settled under the conciliation act of 1896; 13 by 
particular boards of trade; 12 by district and general boards 
and trade councils; and 52, by voluntary conciliation and by in- 
dividuals. In the same year, 2138 disputes were settled by 
permanent conciliation and arbitration boards and standing joint 
committees (p. 43). 

In Germany, we read, “In a typical year, 1908, there were 
more than 1,000,000 cases of individual disputes between work- 
men and employers in the German Empire brought upon com- 
plaint of the workmen and about 6000 upon complaint of em- 
ployers. Of this number, agreement was reached in nearly 50,000 
cases.” (See further, p. 85.) 

Our own need of peace agencies appears in the author’s state- 
ment that we in the United States have more strikes for a given 
number of industrial workers than Great Britain, France, or 
$7,000 strikes from 1881 to 1905. In this period 
“less than five per cent of the strikes and lockouts were settled 
by arbitration.” 
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considered: (1) to demand the appointment of a federal com- 
mission; (2) to ask Congress to give to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the money (several hundred thousand dollars) which 
would be necessary for the expenses of a commission of inquiry 
is an additional appropriation for this special investigation, 
The Chicago women with whom the plan originated strongly 
idvised in favor of a Bureau of Labor rather than a commission 
inquiry, and this advice was accepted. 

The arguments then advanced in favor of having such an 
investigation conducted by a government department instead 
of by a special commission have been on the whole substantiated. 
A bureau that was already equipped and organized for in- 


estigational work has produced a report which, looked at as 


a collection of facts, is probably far superior to anything that 
a commission with a hastily collected staff of “experts” would 
have published. On the other hand, it must be acknowledged 
that a commission inquiry would in all probability have been 
vastly more useful in promoting improvements in the condition 
of the working women and children in whose behalf the inquiry 
was planned. For example, the bureau, quite properly, makes 
no recommendations, whereas a commission would have brought 
together, at the time the report was issued and not six years 
later, this “summary of summaries,” showing what evidence the 
separate reports offered on such subjects as night work, underpay, 
long hours, insanitary work places, industrial jsaccidents, fire 
hazards, or violations of the factory laws. Moreover, great 
publicity would have been given to this evidence and to the 
recommendations accompanying it. This was what the women 
who worked for the congressional appropriation really wanted. 
Instead of this, they got the 19 volumes which contain treatises 
somewhat academic in character on the history of women’s work 
together with the results of some very admirable investigations 
of the most important industries employing women and children. 
That is, instead of reports dealing with such subjects as wages, 
earnings, hours, conditions of employment, etc., the facts on 
these subjects must be laboriously collected from volumes dealing 
with the cotton industry (1,044 pages), the clothing industry 
(878 pages), the glass industry (592 pages), the silk industry 
(592 pages), and so on through the volumes of lesser importance. 


At the close of the present summary volume is to be found 
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ings of institutions created to register the joint will of two 
antagonistic factors, as encountered in a competitive industry 
which has taken, perhaps, the longest step in that direction, 
fills the greater part of the book. The book is written in an 
easy conversational style of a lawyer who is as facile with his 
pen as he is eloquent with his tongue and who knows how to 
mpart the dramatic quality to the human aspect of this social 
and economic problem. But he succumbs to the limitations im 
posed by his professional association with the case, when stating 
the issues between labor and the side he has been called upon 
to represent. 

Thus, when he speaks of the clash between the union and the 
association over the effort of the former to protect its members 
from discrimination because of their activity in behalf of the 
union, he befogs the issue by the claim that under the preferential 
union system “the substitution of one union man for another” 
(p. 147) is but a “freedom of selection” which “the employer 
must enjoy to the utmost” (p. 147), because “discipline must 
be secured and maintained” (p. 134), and because “to turn over 
to a tribunal general review of the exercise of administrative 
power is to run industry by tribunals” (p. 147). 

In giving this formulation to one of the most bitterly contested 
points between the two sides, the author has failed to bring out 
the contention of the union that the unlimited freedom of the 
employer to substitute one union man for another may be as 
detrimental to the union as substituting a non-union man for a 
union member, since not all union men are equally energetic or 
courageous in maintaining their rights especially since the union 
is obligated under the protocol to admit everybody to its mem 
bership. With the employer in full control of the shop, he has 
every worker at his mercy, for it is very easy for the employer 
to avoid the charge of discrimination against an employee on 
vccount of union activity by discharging him on_ the 
alleged ground of inefficiency or incompetence, which practice, 
in the absence of a tribunal with power of “general review of 
the exercise of administrative power,” makes service on a price 
committee “worth a workman’s job” to quote the language of 
: union official. Added to this is the fact that the union, under the 
protocol, gave up its right to strike as a means of redressing griev- 


inces, leaving a review by an impartial tribunal as the sole pro- 
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the workers, the commission is to have power to make the terms 
ff the agreement “binding upon all in the industry” (p. 226). 
[his is to guarantee the majority “against the undermining of 
(p. 228). As to the 


constitutionality of such an act, the author believes “the time 


standards by unscrupulous competitors’ 


is coming when this kind of legislation will be upheld.” 

These views of a lawyer who has prosecuted unions befor: 
the courts on behalf of employers and who has given special 
thought and study to the legal aspect of the labor question, 
are particularly interesting and encouraging to the economist 
seeking a constructive solution of the present bewildering chaos 
produced by the clash of industrial interests. 

N. I. Strone. 


The Longshoremen. By Cuaries B. Barnes. Russell Sage 
Foundation. (New York: Survey Associates, Inc. 1915. 
Pp. xx, 287, illus. $2.00.) 


In England considerable study has been made of the working 
conditions among dock laborers since the great strike of 1889. 
In the United States, however, there had been no intensive in 
vestigation of this important class of our laboring population 
before the present work. Mr. Barnes’ study, based upon an 
investigation carried on under the direction of Pauline Gold- 
mark, is confined principally to the longshoremen of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Hoboken. In the appendixes is found a discus 
sion of certain aspects of the work in Boston, London, Liverpool, 
and Hamburg. 

The longshoremen provide a fruitful subject for inquiry, since 
here we find a large group of workers suffering under the evils 
of defective social adjustment. The central problem of the 
longshoremen and the one which prompted the present investi 
gation is the casual or irregular nature of employment in the 
occupation. There is a large oversupply of labor, hiring is 
uncertain and unsystematized, and periods of unemployment al 
ternate with long periods of exhausting work, often lasting thirty 
or forty hours at a stretch. Deplorable consequences result from 
this state of affairs. While waiting for work the men are nat 
urally attracted to the saloons; uncertain employment leads to 
shiftless habits, often in the course of time demoralizing the 


laborer and unfitting him for regular work. Casual work is 
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entirely impartial, and throughout the book there is apparent 
a painstaking search after the facts, obtained mostly by means 
of cross-examinations, interviews, and direct observation. In 
the presentation of the material, however, greater skill might 
have been employed. For example, the chapter dealing with th 
risks of the trade should logically follow the chapter giving a 
detailed description of the nature of the work. There would 
seem to be no reason for breaking the sequence by several chap- 
ters dealing with the history cf organization in the trade. Per 
haps also our remissness in handling the longshoremen’s problems 
in this country could have been more effectively presented if the 
possibility of solving them had been demonstrated by concret 
illustrations of the progress niade in Europe, considered in close 
juxtaposition to the statements of the problems themselves instead 
of being relegated to detached essays in the appendixes. 

But although the facts in regard to this trade might have 
been marshalled somewhat more forcibly through a better ar 
rangement of the material, Mr. Barnes’ study provides us with 
an enlightening and much needed contribution concerning a very 
defective phase of our social organization. It is to be hoped 
that this study will provide the starting point for the collection 
of statistics in regard to this trade and for some positive scheme 
of improvement. 

O. Weyrorru. 

Western Reserve University. 


NEW BOOKS 

Brack, C. Married women’s work. Report of an enquiry undertaken 
by the Women’s Industrial Council. (London: Bell. 1915. Pp. vi, 
292, 2s. 6d.) 

Brassey. Work and wages. The reward of labor and the cost of 
work, Founded on the experiences of the late Mr. Brassey. A 
volume of eatracts. Revised and partially rewritten. (New 
York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. vii, 200. $1.25.) 


Core, G. D. H. The world of labour. A discussion of the present 
and future of trade unionism. Second and revised edition. (London: 
Bell. 1915. Pp. viii, 443. 2s.) 

With the exception of a few minor changes in the chapters dealing 
with the structure and government of trade unions and a slight 
modification of the treatment of national guilds, the book is the 
same as the first edition, published in 1913. G. E. B. 


Groat, G. G. An introduction to the study of organized labor in 
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types of banking institutions. ‘The author then proceeds to 
reat in an original and effective manner such special topics as 
ins, deposits, domestic and foreign exchange, note issue, and 
ring houses. Since most of the last-named chapter is devoted 
. description of clearing checks, its more logical place is with 
e chapters on deposits and domestic exchange. Moreover, thi 
ipter on reserves is separated from the other chapters dealing 
specific features of banking operations by a discussion of 
more general subject of bank organization and administration, 
! is followed by a general survey of banking operations as 
evealed in the bank statement. It has been the experience of 
the reviewer that a better understanding of the whole subject is 
secured if the general survey of bank organization, administration 
nd ope ration is completed before an intensive study is made of 
he more important operations. A history of American banking, 
entirely inadequate for teaching purposes but probably sufficient 
for the primary purpose for which the book is intended, sums up 
uur experience with various types of banks, special attention being 
given to the national banking act and the weaknesses developed 
under its operation. 
With the exception of a brief chapter on foreign banking, 
rest of the book is devoted to a detailed treatment of the 
federal reserve system. For a popular treatise on the principles 
of banking altogether too much space is given to the detailed 
history of the act, including the provisions of the original Owen 
and Glass bills and the various steps in the progress of the 
project through Congress. In two chapters entitled “The federal 
reserve system in operation” and “Problems of American banking,” 
is discussed the operation of various features of the system, to 
gether with their probable effect upon business. There seems 
to be little logical ground, however, for the division of the subject 
matter and its presentation under these separate captions. Owing 
to the fact that all of the special topics such as loans, deposits, 
note issue, etc., were already discussed in the light of the pro 
visions of the new act, a further discussion dealing with the 
system as a whole has necessitated considerable repetition. As 
the new legislation becomes a well-established and inseparable 
part of our banking machinery there will be less need of an 
extended treatment of its provisions as something apart from 


the rest of the system. 
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Anruonisz, J. O. Currency reform in the Straits Settlements. 
(London: J. Little & Co. 1915. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d.) 

BrapBpeer, W. W. Confederate and southern state currency; his 
torical and financial data, biographical sketches, descriptions. Mt 
Vernon, N. Y.: W. W. Bradbcer, 165 N. Fulton Ave. 1916. Pp 
162. $3.) 


YupLessis, F. Le crédit de banque en Allemagne et en France et 
I g 
notre avenir économique. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1915. 2 fr 


Easton, H. T. Zhe work of a bank. (London: Effingham Wilson 
1916.) 

Frame, A. J. Why state banks do not join the federal reserve system 
(Waukesha, Wis.: Waukesha National Bank. 1916.) 

LeRossIGNOL, S. J. Notes on banking and political events in J ¢ rsey 


(London: Trowbridge. 1915. 5s.) 


Morrison, J. H. Money and a proper and just monetary system 
explained. (Weiser, Ind.: J. H. Morrison. 1916. Pp. 115. 25 


Puiturs, C. A. Readings in money and banking. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1916.) 
pE Rossi, B. C. L’ordinamento del credito fondiario in Europa « 


particolarmente in Italia. (Torino: Bocca. 1916. 101.) 


Satemes, J. Le moratorium, les banques et la reprise des affa 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 1916. 2 fr.) 

Scott, W. A. Money and banking. Fifth edition, rewritten, re 
arranged, and enlarged. (New York: Holt. 1916. Pp. ix, 406. $2.) 

In the latest edition of his well-known text Professor Scott makes 
no attempt at a general revision. The part on banking has been 
largely brought down to date by a well-written section of 32 pages 
dealing with the federal reserve system. Minor amendments have 
been made in the discussion of the money market and elsewhere. No 
new material has been added to the subject of money. Nothing has 
been said about the recent important developments in foreign ex 
change. Statistical tables dealing with the production and coinag 
of the precious metals have not been advanced beyond 1899 where 
they rested in the previous edition. 

In the reviewer's opinion the book would gain, not only by addi 
tional matter made available by recent experience, but also by a 
rearrangement of certain chapters and by considerable deletion with 
in sections. The reviewer has always been puzzled about Professor 
Scott’s reasons for divorcing the chapters on bimetallism (chs. 16, 
17) from other phases of money by the interposition of all that he 
says on credit and banking. Much of the chapter dealing with the 
money market (ch. 15) could be combined with considerable advan 
tage with earlier sections, such as that devoted to loans and dis- 
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government. The character of the book as well as the purpose 
of the author, is, however, aptly expressed in the subtitle: An 
Essay on Policy and Opinion. Dowell makes comparatively littl 
ittempt to bring out tendencies of taxation and none at all 
to explain them. ‘The present author, on the other hand, al- 
though he makes some real contributions upon the interregnum 
and the direct taxes of the seventeenth century, where Dowell 
falls short, in the main concerns himself little with details of 
taxation but seeks rather to discover the policy of government 
is revealed in the records and as amplified and explained by 
the opinions and motives of those who have supported or opposed 
the various schemes of taxation that have from time to time 
won the support of an English parliament. Always, apparently, 
the question is uppermost in the author’s mind: What lies behind 
the avowed policy of government? 

The work is an important contribution, although in the present 
state of scholarship upon this subject, as the author admits, 
many of his conclusions can be accepted only as provisional. The 
great book on the “History of Taxation,” that shall treat directly 
ind exhaustively the many questions that are here only touched, 
that shall consider the great questions of distribution and of 
underlying political and social opinion with correlation of the 
results of work in other fields of social history this book has 
not yet been written. And yet when the moment comes to under 
take such a work, this little essay of less than 200 pages will 
not be forgotten. 


BENJAMIN TERRY. 


British Incomes and Property. The Application of Official 
Statistics to Economic Problems. By J.C. Stamp. Studies 
in Economics and Political Science. No. 47 in the Series 
of Monographs by Writers Connected with the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. (London: P. S. 
King and Son, Ltd. 1916. Pp. xvi, 538. 12s. 6d.) 


The author of this work is of the Inland Revenue Department 
and brings to bear upon the problems treated an_ intimate 
practical knowledge of the statistics of the income tax and in- 
habited house duty. The work is largely statistical and its main 
purpose is to serve as a guide to the interpretation of the Inland 


Revenue Reports, the figures of which are based upon an intricate 
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statistical sequence, that terms got farther and farther away 
from their original connotations and became more and more 
technical, then we can easily understand that the statistics ar 
full of pitfalls for the inexperienced and unwary. 

The monograph impresses the reviewer as the careful and 
reliable work of cne well prepared to do it and as a contribution 
to economic history well worth making, though it is probabk 
that very few, other than a small number of English economists 
and statisticians who have made a long study of the same subject, 
are qualified to pass upon its accuracy throughout. The work 
will probably be used very little by laymen or by others than 
economists and sociologists, though it should prove of great valu 
to the latter. 

One could wish that it gave more conclusive answers to a 
number of the questions which it raises and which have been 
raised so many times before; among them, such questions as thos 
relating to the distribution of income, the division of income 
and property into categories, the accuracy of this or that 
class of income or property as a test of capacity, the prosperity 
of agriculture, the amount of real unearned increment, the taxable 
capacity of Ireland, the influence of absenteeism, progressive and 
differential capacity of individual incomes, and many other eco 
nomic and social questions. But at the outset the author warns 
that it is not his purpose to carry economic investigations to 
their final conclusions; that it is the aim to provide new or 
improved tools rather than to use them when made. This aim 
seems entirely worthy and to have been very successfully accom- 
plished in this case. Despite this success, however, and despite 
the explanations of the author, most readers will have a lingering 
feeling that Barker’s criticism of MacDougall has some relevancy 
in the present instance: “He seems to do a great deal of packing 
in preparation for a journey on which he never starts.” 

Roy G. Buakey. 

University of Minnesota. 


Das moderne Zollschutzsystem; seine wissenschaftlichen Befiir- 
worter und Gegner in Deutschland seit den siebziger Jahren 
des XIX. Jahrhunderts. By Fritz Menver. (Zurich: 
Art. Institut Orell Fiissli. 1916. Pp. xviii, 232. 4.20 M.) 

Dr. Mender’s book reviews systematically and concisely thi 
controversy which for the past forty-five years has been waged 
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the statements of German agrarian protectionists; not because 
these statements can go unchallenged, but because they are the 
result of a searching inquiry into the fundamentals of national 
economic existence; although largely one-sided they reveal many 
valuable facts and present many interesting deductions, the con 
sideration of which may dampen somewhat the neo-mercantilistic 
enthusiasm of those who see in foreign commercial expansion 
the main factors of national strength, prosperity and progress. 

Dr. Mender’s own position regarding free trade and protection 
is restated by him a number of times in the course of his dis 
cussion; he rejects protective duties both because they cannot 
remove the difficulties besetting industrial states and because by 
increasing the power of the capitalistic class they retard th 
realization of his ideal. ‘This ideal is socialized production. So 
cial control of industries will end the ruthless exploitation of 
labor and thus insure a steady growth of national consumption ; 
foreign trade will continue because of the varied demands of our 
civilized existence, but the feverish search for new markets by 
overexpanding capitalism will cease and the whole national life 
will become more normal. 

Simon LirMan. 
University of Illinois. 
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ApamM, H. L’amortissement de la dette publique. (Paris: Giard & 
Briére. 1916. 6 fr.) 


Bosc, H. L’impot sur le revenu. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1916.) 
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Cuv, C. The tariff problem in China. Columbia University studies 
in history, economics and public law, vol. LXXII, no. 2. (New 
York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 191. $1.50.) 


Craven, B. and R. O. Everett. Federal income tar; a plain presen- 
tation of the complex law for the benefit of the lawyer and the 
business man. (Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & Broughton Prtg. Co 
1916. Pp. xii, 439. $3.) 

Ernaupt, L. Corso di scienza delle finanze. Third edition, revised. 
Torino: Bocea. 1916. 151.) 

The second edition of Einaudi’s treatise, compiled by his pupil 
Necco, lately dead in battle, was published just before the war 
broke out. The new edition, for which the author alone claims 
responsibility, has a much changed appearance, due partly to the 
war itself, 

First of all, the volume is shorter. The entire last book of the 
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whether total revenues, including gross earnings, not gross 
profits” (p. 406) of municipal enterprises furnish a satisfactory 


basis for calculating the relative importance of direct taxes as 
sources of municipal revenue in the United States, England and 
Germany (pp. 406-407). Available statistics do not support the 
statement (p. 408), “Throughout the United States today, how 
ever, the practice of putting both state and local taxes on th 
same thing is becoming more common. The proportion of state 
revenues coming from the same sources as local revenues has 
continuously declined from 1880 to 1913. ‘The writer can find 
no basis for the statement (p. 412, note) that Rhode Island cities 
are required by law to publish their assessment lists. The city 
of Providence does not publish such a list. The Oregon law of 
1910 was repealed in 1912 and will not, therefore, furnish an 
object lesson in connection with local option in taxation (p. 431). 


G 
Perks, F. Tazation by valuation and the evils thereof. London: 
Doherty. 1916. Pp. 163. 2s.) 
Picov, A. C. The economy and finance of the war. Being a discus 


sion of the real costs of the war and the way in which they should 
be met. (London: Dent. 1916. Pp. 96. Is.) 


Sanpers, W. ‘’he practice and taw of excess profits duty. (London: 
Gee. 1916. Pp. 89. Is. 6d.) 


Snecuine, W. E. Jncome-taz tables and quide to the deduction of 
tax from dividends, interests, etc. (London: Pitman. 1915. Pp. 
177. Ss.) 


Tancorra, V. Trattato della scienza della financia. (Milan: Societa 
editrice libraria. 1915.) 


Wrieut, H. C. The American city. An outline of its development 
and functions. (Chicago: McClurg. 1916. Pp. 178. 50c.) 
Though brief and highly condensed, this is on the whole a well 
proportioned outline of municipal government, and should serve two 
distinct needs—of those desiring a compact introduction before 
making a detailed study of the subject, and of those who will 
find useful a handy summary of a field with which they are 
already familiar. Practically every topic within the scope of 
municipal organization and administration is at least touched upon, 
while special attention is devoted to two matters of large present- 
day concern: first, finances, including taxes and other sources 
of revenue, as well as expenditures and their control; and, second, 
municipal undertakings and their regulation, particularly lighting 
and transportation. As a rather minor criticism, it may be noticed 


that some of the statistics are not so recent as might be expected 
in a book published as late as February, 1916. A short but excellent 
bibliography concludes this commendable handbook. 


C,. F. A. Currier. 
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jhasis upon community and _ educational problems ( Boston: 


Mitier, L. D. New York charities directory. A reference book 


for social service in or available for Greater New York. Twenty 
fifth edition. New York: Charity Organization Society. 1916 


Pp. 434.) 
O'Leary, I. P. Department store occupations (Cleveland, O 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 1916. Pp. 127 
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justrial cities of the United States which are surrounded by 
:tellite’” industrial communities. The famous Pullman example 
f paternalisn is described, in its past and present civic bearing, 


oO 


in chapter II. A “parenthetical” chapter by Jane Addams on 
Pullman and its lesson concerning human relationships is moré¢ 
hilosophical in character. Other chapters deal concretely with the 


} 


vie and general social problems of the “‘satellites’’ of Cincinnati, 


to 


St. Louis, and Birmingham, and two full chapters are devoted 
the mistekes of Gary. The appendix containing the reactions of 


ght well-known writers upon city planning and housing constitutes 


y 


a unique supplement and materially adds to the value of the book. 


This is not a work in systematic science. The collected materia] 
is not deeply analyzed or compared. The observations and other 
presentation represent, however, a degree of breadth of outlook 
which has not characterized the few preceding studies in this field. 
The book is suggestive and certain chapters will prove valuable 
as supplementary reading in courses on problems of labor or 
housing. 

James Forp. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Guiass, W. M. The law of workmen’s compensation. (Rochester, 
N. Y.: Lawyers Coép. Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 566. $5.) 
Guppen, J. S. Analytic system for the measurement of relative fire 
hazard; an explanation. (Chicago: Jay S. Glidden. 1916. Pp 
139.) 
Hannan, W. E. Mothers’ pension legislation in New York and 
other states. (Albany: N. Y. State Library. 1916.) 


Maxwetu, H. Z. A handbook of the Pennsylvania workmen’s compen 
sation act of 1915, containing a digest, full teat of the associated 
acts, rulings of the board and a comprehensive index. Philadel 
phia: Ware Bros. Co. 1916. Pp. 104. 25c.) 


Ricuarps, E.G, The experience grading and rating schedule, designed 
to be a United States standard for measuring fire insurance costs 
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It is the author’s opinion that old-age dependency is often 


not well nigh always not so much the fault of individuals as 


fault of our social 


system. 


This is emphasized in a discussion 


saving for old age when the author quotes approvingly the 


owing from I. 


for old age would only be 


M. Rubinow’s Social Insurance: 


possible through 


“Spe cial sav 


a pe rsistent, 


systematic and obstinate disregard of the needs of the working 


man’s family, which would make the preaching of such special 


savings a decidedly immoral force.” 


After reviewing in brief space the present methods of handling 


ld-age dependency in the United States the author concludes 


it neither private charity in the home nor putting the aged 


nto big institutions is a satisfactory way of solving the old 


Lot problem. 


the need of public provision for aged people in America. 


an examination of the 


The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of 


From 


arguments for and against social-insurance 


ind pension systems Miss Nassau concludes that “So far, no one 


ystem of provision for old age seems entirely satisfactory; all 


pension systems and all insurance systems seem to fail in some 


respects. 


these systems will be 


discov ered.” 


But perhaps some combination 


or 


modification of 


Obviously the author feels 


that, even were it not possible to find some such combination, 


public provision for old-age dependency would be preferable to 


the existing methods of meeting the problem. 


One can not help 


but ask himself, in reviewing Miss Nassau’s charges against the 


present methods, whether their short-comings are inherent or only 


incide ntal. 


The reviewer regrets that the author did not stress 


with more force the fact that pensions (and he would add non- 


contributory social insurance) are not “a remedy for low wages 


+} 


Haverford College. 


hey are merely palliations while wages are low.” 


Frank D. Watson. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


F. X. 


3M.) 
Mapsen, A. W. 


Die Theorien des 


Ursprung des Christentums. 


NEW BOOKS 


Kofel. 


modernen Sozialismus iiber den 


(Munich: J. 


1916. Pp. 222 


The state as manufacturer and trader. A criticism 


based on economic, industrial and fiscal results from qovernment 
7s. 6d.) 


tobacco monopolies. 


(London: Unwin. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


[ue Carouina Crepit Union, The credit union law passed 
by the North Carolina legislature for the promotion, organization, and 
anata rvision of farmers’ coéperative banks was designed to meet a need 
for short time credit which is especially common to all states in the 
cotton belt. A brief survey of the cost of credit will show the necessity 
for creating separate credit facilities for the farmers in this state as 
n Europe and Canada. 

According to the reports of bankers in 54 cotton producing counties 
in North Carolina, farmers are reported to have received an advance 
of $29,150,742 from merchants in the form of supplies for growing 
one cotton crop, or an average of 58 per cent of its total value. These 
data were obtained through a survey which was made in coéperation with 
the Office of Markets, United States Department of Agriculture. Such 
book credit costs on an average 19.2 per cent. If these accounts 
1s a whole run for six months farmers have to pay at the rate of 
19.2 per cent for six months or 38.4 per cent per year for the credit 
with which they obtain their supplies. The total cost of this supply 
store credit at this rate for producing one cotton crop alone would bs 
$5,553,213. At the legal rate of interest of 6 per cent this credit 
would have cost $874,522. Cotton farmers would have saved 
$4,678,691 if agriculture had as good a system of credit as other 
lines of business in this state. No business can prosper and buy credit 
it such prices. A business which begins on this basis is beaten at the 
start. If this amount, in round numbers $5,000,000, were saved, it 
would be an income of 5 per cent on a new land value of $100,000,000 
which would be added to the value of the land of the cotton counties 
of North Carolina alone. 

Unorganized farmers generally have to depend upon one agency 
for credit. On the other hand, a corporation doing business on a 
large scale is able to borrow from any one of a number of financial 
institutions. The same corporation may be able to secure credit in 
Kansas City, Chicago, or New York, in fact wherever the interest 
rates are cheapest. The local character of the individual farmer's 
business and security so restricts his borrowing power that either he 
is not able to borrow at all; or he has to pay such a high rate that it 
does not pay him to borrow the use of capital; or, what is still worse, 
he may so run into debt for supplies for growing a crop that he is 
tied up in its sale. He is not free to organize an efficient system in 


his own behalf for the economical distribution of the products he 
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Date Mem-Depos- Payments No. of | Be rrow~! Cash in | _ 
N opened | bers! itors on shares Deposits, Loans borrow- ed from! }anks | Tesour 
ers banks ces 
Jan. 25 62 ll $ 476.60 2838.88 | $1,940.00 15 $1,155.00 39.08 $2,026.12 
Jan. W 26 24 255.25 601.27 | *1,594.25 16 *1 127.42 8 69 *1,600.67 
Feb. 15 55 3 248.80 291.00 | $1 125.00 14 630.0) 15.54} 1,162.62 
igCreek. March16; 438 5 272.75 484.70 464.40 8 904 82 772 U9 
ka March 17; 38 3 826.00 121.50 215.00 5 245.75 465 
ale Feb. 16 22 4 120.00 200.00 385.00 8 105.00 74.85 442 45 
‘ham April 14 | 26 2 245.25 50.75 1100, 808.16 
Total. June 267 50 $1,044.45 | $1,863.10 | $5,723.05 66 $3,017.42 978.79 | $6,772.26 
Total, May 266 49 $1,893.05 | $2,225.35 | $5,249.04 55 $2,782.42 $1,223.90 $6,646.55 
Total, April 252 38 $1,763.20 | $1,654.68 $3,203.06 35 $1,290.00 $1,597.50 | $4,453.70 
fotal, Marc! 201 29° «$1,133.25 $959 76 $940.00 $100.00 | $1,290.78 | $2,264.59 
*Ofthis amount $817.42 was borrowed “from a bank upon the approval of the Credit Committee without 
rsement of the officers, that is to say the Credit Union assumed no official responsibility for this 


cent interest is paid on deposits. Unlike a bank a credit union limits 
ts loans to members and only grants credit to them for productive 
purposes. 

Unlike a bank a credit union can operate to better advantage on a 
small scale One credit union has been organized where there had 
been some talk of establishing a commercial bank. A commercial bank 
has greater expenses for cashier, clerks, and building. The treasurers 


1s 
of the North Carolina credit unions have ge nerally accepted the extra 
work involved as a part of their school or other duties as a means 
of teaching the practice of coéperation and of serving the community. 
The treasurer probably would not give on an average more than 
two or three hours a week. No building is required. A bank operates 
for the profit of a relatively small number of investors who own 
its stock. A credit union, like a building and loan society, gives credit 


to borrowers at cost. The dividends of a credit union are limited to 


6 per cent. It is primarily a mutual society of borrowers and di 
positors. As codperative marketing associations affect the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for their products, so will a savings society, which 
is run not primarily in the interest of the investors but in behalf 
of the borrowers, affect the rate of interest charged. The rate charged 
borrowers by the North Carolina credit unions for interest is 6 per 
cent, the rate charged by supply stores for book credit averages 38.1 
per cent, and the rate of banks 8.5 per cent* for short time credit. 
The handlers of commodities and funds are not colorless and impotent 
agents in their effect upon prices, as postulated by supply-and-demand 
theorists. 

Men, women, boys and girls, may become stockholders or depositors 
of a credit union. The par value of a share is usually made $10, but 


may be any amount not to exceed $25. Minors are permitted to pay 


According to reports received from the demonstration agents of the state. 
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farmers that little may be expected from federal and state laws with- 
out the necessary educational machinery to put them in operation. 
{n this respect the North Carolina law differs from that of New York 
and Massachusetts, after which it is largely modeled. The enforce 
ment of the law is put under the agricultural institutions of the state, 
which are presumably more in touch with farmers than are other 
state agencies. Organizers, credit literature, by-laws, and examiners 
are furnished to farmers free of cost as part of the educational system 
of the state. 
R, Camp. 


North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE WELLAND Cana. The Welland Canal is 
one of the most important of the numerous artificial waterways in 
Canada, inasmuch as it has occupied a strategic position in the develop- 
ment of traffic on the Great Lakes. It was built between the years 
1824 and 1833, the main line covering a distance of about 25 miles in 
connecting Port Dalhousie on Lake Ontario with Port Colborne on 
Lake Erie. This was the very time that canal building was receiving 
the greatest attention in the United States: the Erie Canal was 
completed in 1825 and the main line of the state works of Pennsyl- 
vania in 18384. The Welland was a lock canal, and before its first 
important enlargement there was a depth of water on the sills of 
10% feet. It was between the years 1872 and 1887 that the first 
important enlargement was accomplished which increased the depth 
of water on the sills to 14 feet—a depth which has been maintained 
until the present day. The size of freight boats on the Great Lakes 
has increased to such proportions, however, that the canal is now 
available for only a comparatively small number of commerce carriers. 
The necessity of modernizing the canal was so apparent that several 
years ago it was reported in one of the Canadian papers that 27 
Canadian boards cf trade had united in a memorial to the Dominion 
government urging an increase in the width and depth of the canal. 

Accordingly, about two or three years ago, the Dominion govern- 
ment undertook to modernize the waterway at an approximate cost 
of $50,000,000. Contracts were soon let for the entire work and 
construction was proceeding rapidly with the expectation that the 
canal would be completed in 1918. The European war is likely to 
delay the work to some extent. The plans provide for a new route 
for part of the distance. The width of the canal at the bottom will 
be 200 feet, at the water line 310 feet. All of the permanent struc- 
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The Bureau of the Census has published Cotton Products in the 
United States, Crop of 1915 (Washington, pp. 28). 

Farmers’ Bulletin of the federal Department of Agriculture for 
April 10, 1916, treats of Codperative Live Stock Shipping Associa- 

ns and is prepared by S. D. Doty and L. D. Hall (pp. 16). 

A bulletin of the Vermont Department of Agriculture for December, 
1915, contains a study of Farmers’ Coéperative Corporations (pp. 
18), made by Alexander E. Cance and Lorian P. Jefferson of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. There is a convenient 
bibliography of two pages. 

A report has been issued on a Market System of New York City 
and Open Markets Established in Manhattan (New York, 1915, pp. 
121), by Mareus M. Marks, president of the Borough of Manhattan. 
The volume also contains reports on market conditions obtaining 


in Paris, London, Berlin, Hamburg, and Cologne. 


The Farmers’ Market Bulletin, issued by the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (West Raleigh, vol. 3, Apr., 1916, pp. 
presents statistical data in regard to prices of agricultural 
products including some comparison with those of New York and 


New Orleans. 


Corporations 
The twelfth issue of Railway Statistics of the United States of 
{merica, for 1915, prepared by Slason Thompson for the Bureau 
of Railway News and Statistics has just been received (Chicago, 
Apr., 1916, pp. 147). 
The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued Bulletin No. 92, 
Arguments for and Against Limitation of Length of Freight Trains 


(Washington, May, 1916, pp. 63). 


! Study of Reading Street Car Service, by John P. Cox, and 
Preceding Reports of the Transportation Committee have been received 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Reading, Pa. (Jan., 1916, pp. 82). 

The Baltimore Gas and Electric News, published monthly by the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
has prepared an interesting pamphlet entitled American Gas Centenary, 
1816-1916 (pp. 243-284). 

The general manager of the Municipal Light Works Department 


of Pasadena, California has published a little pamphlet containing 
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No. 190, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton, Woolen, and 


Silk Industries, 1! O7 to 1914 (pp. 241). 


[he final report of the Commission on Industrial Relations (Walsh 
Report) has been reprinted as Senate Document No. 415 (64 Cong., 


] sess 


Hearings before the House Committee on Labor, held March 30 
\pril 4, 1916, on the Method of Directing the Work of Government 
Employees has been printed. These hearings dealt specifically with 
efforts to introduce scientific management into government shops. 
Of spe cial interest is the testimony illustrated by charts relating to 


work at the Watertown Arsenal. 


There has also been printed as House Report No. 698 (64 Cong., 
| Sess.) the report of the Committee on Labor on the Method of 


Directing the Work of Government Employees (pp. 47). 


From Miss Josephine Goldmark, publication secretary of the Na- 

mal Consumers’ League, has been received Brief for Defendant in 
Error in the case of Franklin O. Bunting vs. the state of Oregon 

fore the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1915. 
The brief was prepared by Felix Frankfurter, counsel for the state 
of Oregon, assisted by Miss Goldmark (New York, National Con- 
sumers’ League, pp. xiii, 984). This brief is an exhaustive treatise 
on the dangers of long hours and the evil effects of fatigue. Chapters 
deal with benefits of short hours, economic aspect of reducing hours, 
and historical progress of the shorter day. The National Consumers’ 
League has reprinted the brief under the title T’he Case for the Shorter 
Workday. 


The federal Bureau of Mines has issued a bulletin on Coal-Mine 
Fatalities in the United States, 1870-1914, with Statistics of Coal, 
Production, Labor, and Mining Methods, by States and Calendar 
Years, prepared by Albert H. Fay (Washington, 1916, pp. 370). 
This contains statistical tables running back to 1839 with more de- 
tailed treatment since 1870. The volume is illustrated with charts 
and maps and there is a brief treatment of the statistical methods 
involved in a study of this character. The same bureau has compiled 


ilso Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1915 (pp. 80). 


sulletin No. 16 of the Industrial Accident Board of Massachusetts 
contains a Report of Cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Determined on Appeal by the Supreme Judicial Court, Dec. 1, 1915, 
to March 7, 1916 (pp. 76). 
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Senate Report No. 144 (64 Cong., 1 Sess., Feb. 15, 1916, pp. 35) 
deals with Rural Credits. 
[he hearings before the federal House Committee on Rules on 
the Investigation of Usury Charges against Banks, held January 17 
ind 21, 1916, have been published in pamphlet form (Washington, 
pp. 48). 


Special Agents Series No. 62 of the Department of Commerce, 
dealing with Foreign Credits, has been reprinted. This is a study of 
the credit problem in foreign trade development with a review of 


European methods of financing export shipments. 


In a reprint from the New York Times Annual Financial Review 
for January, 1916, Andrew J. Frame, president of the Waukesha 
National Bank of Wisconsin, discusses Why Do Not the State Banks 
Join the Federal Reserve System? (pp. 8). Mr. Frame does not 


believe that rediscounting is a conservative practice. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York City 
has published a booklet on Check Collection through the Federal 
Reserve System (pp. 12). 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston (53 State St.) has also 
published, in Letter No. 44, an explanation to member banks of 
Check Collections, which was put in operation after July 15, 1916. 

State banking reports have been received as follows: 

Report of the Bank Commissioner of Connecticut for the year 
ended September 30, 1915 (Hartford, pp. 567). 

Annual Report of the Comptroller of Florida, Banking Department, 
December 31, 1915 (Tallahassee, pp. 66). 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Bank- 
ing Department of Michigan, 1915 (Lansing, pp. lxxxv, 616). This 
includes the decisions of the attorney general in regard to banking 
questions. 

Tenth Biennial Report on Examinations of the State Banks and 
Trust Companies of Missouri, 1915 (Jefferson City, pp. lvi, 691). 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Banking 
Board of Nebraska, 1915 (Lincoln, pp. xxvii, 403). The bank 
deposit guarantee law is still regarded as a success. The guarantee 
fund, however, is imperiled, it is believed, by the multiplication of 
banks and an oversupply of bank capital. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
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Report of Oscar Leser, member of the commission, which contains a 
plan for inter-county equalization of assessments and the collection 
of state taxes by apportionment to the political sub-divisions of the 
state (Baltimore, Feb., 1916, pp. 39). This paper is discussed in the 


April issue of the Bulletin of the National Taz Association. 


[he Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation of 
the State of New York (Albany, pp. 295) transmitted to the legis- 
lature February 14, 1916, has an exhaustive treatment of the failure 
of the personal property tax giving the history of the tax in various 
states with summaries of the reports of previous commissions. There 
ire also chapters on taxation of foreign corporations, the New York 
system of taxing manufactures, the listing system, and substitutes 


for the personal property tax. 


The Proceedings of the First State Conference of Local Assessors 
and Sixth State Tax Conference, held at Albany, January 12-13, 
1916, has been issued by the State Tax Department. This is the 
New York State Tax Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Albany, May, 1916, pp. 
226). Bulletin No. 3 is a Manual for Instruction of Assessors 
pp. 84). 


[he New York State Tax Department has published a bulletin 
under date of February, 1916 (Albany, vol. 1, pp. 21), which deals 
with Questions Deposited by Assessors in the Question Box at the 


Conference, January 12 and 13, 1916, with Answers thereto. 


Other tax reports which have recently appeared are: 

Proceedings of the State Board of Equalization of Arizona (Phoenix, 
Board of Control of Arizona, pp. 61). 

Proceedings of the First Annual Conference of the Idaho State 
Tax Association, held December 27-28, 1915, prepared under the 
supervision of Professor Howard T. Lewis, of the University of 
Idaho (Boise, pp, 125). 

The Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Conference Convention 
of the Tar Commission and the County Assessors of the State of 
Kansas, held November 30 and December 1, 1915 (Topeka, pp. 71). 
This contains a verbatim report. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Com- 
mission, 1915 (Concord, pp. 152). Reprints of new legislation are 
included and ar address by William B. Fellows, secretary of the 
commission, at the ninth annual conference of the National Tax 


Association held at San Francisco, August 11, 1915. There is also 
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1916] 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank, of New York, has 
iblished a pamphlet on War Loans and War Finance (pp. 47). 
[his contains an analysis of war costs and government indebtedness 
of Europe. 

Insurance and Pensions 

{ paper read by Mr. Louis I. Dublin on Vital Statistics in Relation 

Life Insurance before the second Pan American Scientific Congress 

s been published as a reprint (Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York, pp. 8). 

The Insurance Society of New York has issued the following pam- 

lets: Subrogation, by William H. Van Benschoten (pp. 26); The 
{ yent-Authority of Agents and Officers of Company, by Frederick T. 
Case (pp. 15); Abandonment, Protection and Removal of Property, 
by Fred rick B. Campbell (pp. 12); The Psychology of Loss Adjust 
ments, by George R. Branson (pp. 11); and The Functions of a Claim 


Department, by E. F. Howell, Jr. (pp. 32). 
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Bowman, I. The country of the shepherds. Geog. Rev., June, 1916. Pp. 24. 

A very interesting account of the loftiest pastures in the world, 
in the Peruvian Andes, and of the shepherd folk. 

Bryan, J. D., and Boorse, J. Boone records. Register of Ky. State Hist 
Soc., Jan., 1916 

Burcess, S. A. The Nauvoo charter. Journ. Hist., Jan., 1916. 

A chapter in the history of Mormonism. 

Coox, J. W. Life and labors of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson. Journ. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., July, 1915. 

Cox O. E. The socialist party in Indiana. Ind. Mag. of Hist., June, 1916. 
Pp. 37. 

Covers the period from 1896 to date; largely biographical. 

Coy, O. C. The last expedition of Josiah Gregg. Southwestern Hist. Quart., 
July, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Gregg was the author of Commerce of the Pioneers; he died of 
starvation on an exploring trip to California in 1850. 

Crane, V. W. The Tennessee river as the road to Carolina: the beginnings 
of exploration and trade. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1916. Pp. 16. 

An account of the French on the Tennessee from 1687 to 1716. 
Dopp, W. E. Economic interpretation of American history. Journ. Pol. 

Econ., June, 1916. Pp. 7. 

A review of Professor C. A. Beard’s two recent books, which ‘‘are 
certain to count very largely in the historical work of the future.”’ 
Forsom, J. F. A slave indenture of colonial days in New Jersey. Pro. N. J. 

Hist. Soc., Jan., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Fuiter, E. B. Recollections of an old cavalryman. Journ. U. S. Cavalry 
Assoc., Jan., 1916. 

Account of military life on the western frontier after the Civil War. 
GattaHerR, R. The Indian agent in the United States since 1850. lowa 

Journ, Hist. & Pol, Apr., 1916. Pp. 66. 

The second of a series of articles on this topic; describes the 
system from 1850 to 1912. 

Hiynxe, W. J., translator and editor. Report of the journey of Francis Louis 
Michel from Berne, Switzerland, to Virginia, October 2, 1701-Dec. 1, 17 
Va. Mag. of Hist., April, July, 1916. Pp. 29, 29. 

(1) An account of conditions in Virginia. (2) The report con- 
cludes with an account of an attempt to send a Swiss colony to 
Virginia. 

Houpert, A. B. Western ship-building. Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 14. 

Describes the building in the West of ocean-going vessels between 
1800 and 1807. 

Le Duc, W. G. The genesis of the typewriter. Minn. Hist. Bull, Feb. 
1916. Pp. 6. 
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Wrirt, H. F. The career of Samuel R. Thurston in Iowa and Oregon 

Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., Apr., 1916. Pp. 26. 

Thurston lived from 1816 to 1851. 

rrespondence of Rev, Ezra Fisher. Quart. Oregon Hist. Soc., Dec., 1915. 

Contains an account of a journey from Rock Island to Oregon 
in the year 1845. 

Journal of a journey from Salem to Philadelphia in 1755, Hist. Coll. Essex 

Inst., Jan., 1916. 

Letters of James Rumsey, inventor of the steamboat. William & Mary Quart., 

Apr., 1916. Pp. 13. 

Letters written from London in 1791 to Capt. Charles Morrow 
in Virginia. This is the second instalment of these letters and 
nore are to follow. 

The North-West territory. Journ. of Ill. State Hist. Soc., July, 1915. 
Uria Brown’s journal. Md. Hist. Mag., Mar., June, 1916. Pp. 8, 15. 


Troubles over land claims in Ohio about 1796. 


{ Western demand for internal improvements. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 3. 


A typical editorial printed in a Western paper. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


Genzmer, M. Das Fischergewerbe und der Fischhandel in Mecklenburg vom 
2. bis zum 14. Jahrhundert. Archiv f. Fischereigesch., Oct., 1915. Pp. 55. 


Gotpstt1n, J. M. Russia's part in an anti-German economic coalition. Rus- 
sian Rev., May, 1916. Pp. 8. 


A substantial contribution by a Moscow professor. 


De Novvion, G. La situation économique et financiére du Japon, Journ. des 
Econ., Mar. 15, 1916. Pp. 5. 


Rovtanp, E. Le Portugal: sa population et ses ressources économiques. 
L’Econ. Fran¢., June 8, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Reynoips, FE. K. The economic resources of the Russian empire. Geog. Rev., 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 16. 


Serta, E. Tacito Machiavelli ed i ferroviert. Rif. Soc., Apr., 1916. Pp. 16. 
Historical agreements in the position of labor in competition. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Melvin T. Copeland) 


Anpicxs, L. Electrochemical industries and their interest in the development 
of water powers. Stone & Webster Journ., May, 1916. Pp. 8. 
Essential that government adopt a liberal water power policy. 
Barrie, J. The industrial life of Scotland, XXII. The border towns: The 
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Pratt, E. E. The balance of payments. Russia, May, 1916. Pp. 4. 
United States a creditor nation as concerns current accounts and 
rapidly discharging long-standing foreign obligations. 
Pratt, E. E. Domestic prosperity and foreign trade. Econ. Wlid., May 27, 
1916. Pp. 4. 
Foresees continued prosperity and expansion of foreign trade. 
VarwyaraMaNn, G. A. Trade after the war. Wealth of India, Apr., 1916. Pp. 3. 
Commercial regulations recommended by advisory committee of 
British Board of Trade. 
Virrarp, H. G. German methods of developing export trade. Econ. Wld., 
Mar. 25, 1916. Pp. 2 
Praises export bounty system of German cartels. 
After the war—exports of manufacturers. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Mar., 1916. 
Pp. 10. 
European countries will probably be better prepared than United 
States for competition in foreign markets. 
The effect of the war upon the worlds’ foreign trade. Econ. Wld., Apr. 1, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Readjustment of character and direction of world’s trade has 
strengthened economic position of newer companies. 
The great fairs of Russia (Illustrated). Russia, June, 1916. Pp. 11. 
Trading facilities; list of fairs. 
Returning to barter. Annalist, May 8, 1916. P. 1. 
Healthy increase in our import trade. 
Silk manufacture in the United States and the world’s silk supply. Econ. 
Wld., May 13, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Rapid growth of industry. 
Trade methods of foreign countries in Russia. Russian Rev., June, 1916. 
rp. &. 
Respective advantages of various marketing agencies. 
Why we are not yet the world’s commercial center. Americas, Apr., 1916 
Pp. 5. 
Reasons for London’s preéminence. 
Le crise des frets. L’Econ. Francg., Mar. 18, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Causes of high ocean freight rates. 
Railways 
(Abstracts by Julius A. Parmelee) 


Auurx, G. Les résultats de 1915. II. Réseau P. L. M. III. Réseau du 
midi. IV. Réseau de Vest. V. Réseau du nord, Journ. des Transports, 
Apr. 22, 29, May 13, 27, 1916. Pp, 5, 4, 4, 4. 

Payen, E. Le coton et son prix. L’Econ, Frang., Apr. 22, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Pp. 4. 
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Hasty, F. M. The Norfolk Southern Railroad. Moody’s Mag., July, 1916 
Pp. Ss. 
Hauser, F. M. The Southern Railway. Moody’s Mag., May, 1916. Pp. 4 


Optimistic analysis of the past, present, and future of this railway 
system. With map. 


Heuman, R. E. The control of interstate utility capitalization by state 
commissions. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 15. 
Unsatisfactory character of present control by state commissions. 
lxeron, R. E. A new railroad policy. Banking Law Journ., Mar., 1916. 
Pp. 5. 
The federal incorporation of railways as an antidote to existing 
evils of regulation. 
Joyce, H. L. Lighterage. Pro. N. Y. Railroad Club, May 19, 1916. Pp. 22. 
Historical development of lighters and lighterage problems. 
Kennan, G. Misrepresentations in railroad affairs. N. Am. Rev., June, 
1916. Pp. 12. 
The Alton case once more. Counter reply to Professor Ripley in 
the April number. 
Larrey, M. C. The Western Pacific Railway. Moody’s Mag., June, 1916. 
Pp. 4; with map. 
Lauck, W. J. Why railroads go to receivers. Pearson’s Mag., Feb., 1916. 
Pp. 8. 
NasH, L. R. History and economics of the jitney. Stone & Webster Journ, 
May, 1916. Pp. 17. 
pe Novvion, D. Les compagnies de chemins de fer en France en 1915. 
Journ. des Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 20, 
Review of the year’s operations on systems of the East, Midi, 
Nord, Orleans, P-L-M, and Ouest. 
OsrerHELD, T. W. History of the nationalization of the railroads of Mezico. 
Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., May, 1916. Pp. 7. 
Park, W. L. Railways in a system of national defense. Econ, Wld., June 
8, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Parks, C. E. Government ownership and its relation to transportation. 


Santa Fe Mag., July, 1916. Pp. 8. 


Payen, E. Les grandes compagnies francaises de chemins de fer en 1915. 
I. Les recettes brutes. II. Les dépenses et le produit net. L’Econ. 
Fran¢., June 10, 17, 1916. p. 3, 3. 


Payne, J. L. Canadian railways in the eventful year 1915. Ry. Age Gaz., 
May 5, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Smaller traffic and revenues than in the preceding year, but economies 
kept net income at normal level. 


RarratovicH, A, La guerre et les chemins de fer allemands. Journ. des 
Econ., Mar., 1916. Pp. 19. 
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Digest of Interstate Commerce Commission's preliminary press 
notice of results for the fiscal year 1915. 
Studies in operation—the Erie Railroad. Ry, Age Gaz., Apr. 28, 1916. Pp. 5. 
Les chemins de fer Belges. Journ. des Transports, Apr. 29, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Belgian railways under German domination. 
La crise des transports. Rev. Pol. & Parl, May, 1916. Pp. 16. 
Equipment shortages, coupled with poor methods of distribution of 
equipment in France. 


Accounting 


(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Arrcuison, C, B. A summary of the brief filed by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Oregon before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Utilities 
Mag., Mar., 1916. P. I. 

On yaluation of railroads. 

Batrour, H. N. Accounting for betterments and replacements. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Apr. 22, 1916. Pp. 1%. 

Need of more accurate reporting and more consistent classification 
of expenditures to be charged against authorizations. Responsibility 
of the engineering department. 

ConnetL, W. H. Public works and engineering services on a public service 
basis, Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1916. Pp. 12. 


How improved operating methods in public works can be obtained 
through more scientific engineering organization and more systematic 
keeping and analysis of records. 

Cory, C. L.. Vincent, W. G., ann Norton, W. J. Discussion on “Inventories 
and appraisals of properties,” at San Francisco, California, September 16, 

Pro. Am. Inst. Elec. Engg., Feb., 1916 

Dunaway, J. A. Some efficiency methods of city administration Ann. Am 
Acad., Mar., 1916. Pp. 14. 

Describes and illustrates some methods already in use in the city 
government of Philadelphia. Main topics: adjustment of bills against 
the city, handling of inspection, cost keeping records, purchase of 
supplies and their inspection, and the planning of work. 

E._mquist, C. E. A digest of the brief filed by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Utilities Mag., Mar., 1916. Pp. 6. 

In reply to brief of September 1, 1915, of counsel of President's 
Conference Committee. 

EsHtemaN, J. M. The meaning of the railroads’ valuation theories. Utilities 
Mag., Mar., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Lack of consistency in various theories of valuation proposed by 
common carriers. 

Goprrey, S. C. Cost-keeping and efficiency in works of the engineer depart- 
ment, Prof. Mem., Jan.-Feb., 1916. Pp. 30. 
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An indeterminate-contract plan by which the municipality is 
irged for street-lighting on a cost of service basis, in consideration 
a guarantee against financial loss to the utility. 
Wotrr, M. Interpretation of water works accounts, Journ, Am. Water Works 
Assoc., June, 1916. Pp. 28. 


Suggestions for improving the practicability of the pamphlet 
Uniform Accounts for Water Works, published by the Bureau of the 
Census. Explains and criticises the classification of accounts and 
sets forth diagrammatically the various financial statements. 

Wyer, S. S. Principles of natural-gas leasehold valuation. Bull. Am. Inst. 

Mech. Engrs., Apr., 1916. 

Federal valuation of the railroads in the United States. Circular of Presi- 

dents’ Conference Committee, Feb. 14, 1916. Pp. 4. 


mmunication to chairmen of valuation committees with reference 
to valuation order no. 16 pertaining to aids, gifts, grants, and dona 


Illinois decision on valuation. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 27, 1916. Pp. 4. 
In Springfield Gas and Electric Company case the commission 
looks upon original cost as a very important factor. Discusses 
iving allowances, overhead charges, going value, depreciation, and 
rate of return. 
mville valuation brief. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 15, 1916. P. 1. 
The Jacksonville Railway and Light Company has presented 
to Illinois Public Utilities Commission an exhaustive brief against 
filed complaints that its rates are excessive and unreasonable. 


Paying bonuses to indirect-labor. Iron Age, Feb. 10, 1916. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 


Baver, J. Relieving the investor's uncertainty. Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 11, 


The rights of investors in public utilities are not clearly defined, 
because the theory of regulation has not been worked out in sufficient 
detail to be capable of exact and practical administration. 
Curistize, A, G The municipally operated electrical utilities of western 

Canada, Pro. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., Feb., 1916. 

Description and analysis of municipal operation in western Canada. 
Crank, H. C. Holding companies for utilities. Aera, Mar., 1916. 

How utility holding companies differ from those occupying the 
commercial field. Advantages and disadvantages. 

Donme, A. R. L. Seventy five cent gas for Baltimore. Utilities Mag., Mar., 

1916. 

The steps in the movement leading up to the securing of 75-cent 
gas for Baltimore. 
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f utility regulation, in the report of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for 1915. 
Vassachusetts regulation discussed. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 1, 1916. 
Considers views of Chairman F. J. McLeod, of the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, as to the desirability of consolidating the 
Massachusetts commissions. 
Some aspects of utility capitalization Stone & Webster Journ., Feb., 1916 
Discusses questions involved in _ petitions presented to state 
commissions for permission to issue securities. 
ition and insurance of securities. Elec. Wlid., Mar. 25, 1916. 
Describes the various elements which enter into the tax rate on 
Wisconsin public utilities. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Barnetr, G. E. The stonecutters’ union and the stone-planer. Journ. Pol. 

Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 8. 

{n estimate of the effect of the stone-planer in displacing stone 

tters and of the policy of the union. 

Cameron, W. H. The attitude of the employer towards accident prevention 
nd workmen's compensation. Am. Soc. Mech. Engr. Journ., Apr., 1916. 
Curran, J. J. Four years of peace ahead in anthracite. Survey, May 13, 

1916, Pp. 3. 

Reviews the changes made in the new agreement in the anthracite 
coal industry. 

Duntap, J. R. Dangerous labor legislation now before Congress. Engg. Mag., 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 11. 

Opposes the Tavenner bill, which prohibits bonus payments and 
time-studies in government plants. 

Fircu, J. A. The Oregon ten-hour case before the United States Supreme 

Court, Survey, Apr. 15, 1916. Pp. 3 
Gompers, S. Benevolent (7?) compulsion in Colorado, Am. Federationist, 

June, 1916. Pp. 15. 

Severely criticises both the principle and the working of the 
Colorado law for the compulsory investigation of industrial disputes 
Gray, T. G. Apprentices on the Southern Pacific. R. M. E., Feb., 1916. 

Luce, R. V. and Hamitton A. Industrial aniline poisoning in the United 
States. Mo, Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., June, 1916. Pp. 12. 

Prato, G. Sulle premesse economiche del contratto collettivo di lavoro. Riv. 
Soc., Apr., 1916. Pp. 39. 

A critical view of trade union wage theories. 

Riptey, W. Z. To prevent industrial war, New Republic, May 6, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Argues for compulsory arbitration of railway wage disputes by 
a permanent commission. 
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Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Don C. Barrett) 


Apams, A. E. The problem of liquidity. Annalist, Apr. 17, 1916. P. 1. 

['o handle slow credits properly, legislation should permit banks 
, convert savings deposits into non-call deposits. 

\. D. W. Federal reserve board is doing its best handicapped by a defective 

law, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., June, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Law fails to provide for contraction of currency. The board is 
volving crude and cumbersome methods to produce elasticity. 
Bonn, M. J. German view of German exchange. Annalist, May 1, 1916. Pp. 2. 

The depreciation of the work is due not to neutrals’ doubt of sol- 

ney of German government but to failure of blockade which results 

excess of German imports over exports. 
Carman, E. P. Synthetic manufacture of capital. Annalist, Apr. 24, 1916. 
Pp. 5. 

Suggests: a “federal exchange’”’ to standardize investment securities 
nd distinguish them from speculative securities, savings depositories 
to mobilize permanent savings, and an enlargement of postal savings 
system. 

Casset, G. The present situation of the foreign exchanges. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1916. Pp. 4 

Exchange governed by degree of inflation of the different monetary 
systems. 

Der Mar, A. Why America is the greatest silver producing country. Journ. 
Am. Bankers Assoc., June, 1916. Pp. 3. 

*hysical peculiarities of coastal states. Recent rise in silver. 

Ecxarpt, H. M. P. Canadian banking in 1915. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 9. 


Decreased profits, further concentration, expansion of resources. 


p'Eicntuart, E. L’économie des billets de banque. L’Econ. Frang., Apr. 8, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Deplores excessive issues by bank of France and advocates system 
of checks and clearings similar to Anglo-Saxon countries. 


E. P. Les discussions de la Société d’Economie Politique de Paris: la circw- 
lation fiduciaire et la compensation. L’Econ. Frang., May 27, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Symposium by MM. Picot, Lévy, Marconi, Decamps, and Guyot 
on the advantages of adoption in France of check and deposit system 
and on disturbances in exchange. Shows some lack of appreciation 
of practical identity of deposits and note issues. 


Evesaue, M. La circulation fiduciaire des chambres de commerce. Journ. des 
Econ., Mar., 1916. 


G. L. Legal interest rates in Georgia and the country banker's problem, 
Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., June, 1916. Pp. 8. 
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Describes the method by which these banks own, control, and 
promote industry, manufactures, and mining—in some cases the 
banks are concerned with fully one hundred separate concerns. 
England should follow the example. 


Parsons, F. J. Solution of rural credit problems. Trust Companies, Mar., 
1916. Pp. 3. 
Advocates uniformity of interest rates and of redemption period 
after foreclosure. 


Pasvotsky, L. Paper money in Russia. Russian Rev., May, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Nearly one third of war expenses for year 1916 will be met by 
paper issues. The issue limits allowed the state bank will be 
extended. Later issues have no gold back of them. 


Patrrerson, F. M. Legal aspects of foreign exchange. ‘Trust Companies, Apr., 
1916. Pp. 6. 

Significance of recent important cases. 

RarratovicH, A. La Reichsbank en 1915. L’Econ, Franc., Mar. 18, 1916. 
Pp. 2. 

Great services of the bank to Germany merit praise but reports 
exaggerate favorably its real condition. Increased imperial paper 
issues are used as reserve against bank notes. The Seehandlung, 
as state bank, serves Prussia well. 


RosentHaL, H. S. Possibilities of the building and loan movement. | Am. 
Bldg. Assoc. News, May, 1916. Pp. 5. 


Scort-Dato.eisuH, G, The agricultural bank of Egypt and its success in sup- 
pressing usury. Journ, Am. Bankers Assoc., May, 1915. Pp. 5. 

Setwyn-Brown, A. New York’s banking prestige. Trust Companies, Mar., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

Volume of country bank deposits in New York has increased since 
adoption of federal reserve system. 

Sratpinc, W. F. Does London’s claim to being the international money mar 
ket of the world still hold good? Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 1916. 
Pp. 4. 

London's position not yet seriously assailed by either New York 
or Amsterdam. Her financial supremacy is due to her commercial 
supremacy and this in turn to world-wide empire, excellent foreign 
banking houses, and standardization of London bills over the world. 
Stern, S. Interpreting the movements of the international exchange during 

and after the war. Econ. Wld., May 20, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Causes of movements have no connection with general wealth or 
permanent credit of drawer or drawee country. 

Turatts, J. Solution of check collection problems. Trust Companies, Apr., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

Business will flow into channel affording best and cheapest service 
whether by reserve banks or old system. 
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wviss mortgage banks. Mo. Bull. Soc. & Econ. Intell., Mar., 1916. Pp. 18. 
Growth of such banks and assistance they afford to rural Swiss. 
work of a branch bank (with chart). Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 
1916. Pp. 5. 
With accompanying chart gives bird's-eye view of the general 
ranch system of work. 
‘king of central and provincial banks according to the report of the 
on codperation. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Mar., 1916. 


committee 
Pp. 16. 
[reats conditions in British India. 


. 

Prices 
Brescrani-Turront, C. Oscillazioni dello sconto dei prezzi. Giorn d, Econ., 
Apr. 26, 1916. Pp. 42. 


Farck, FE. Les conséquences économiques de la querre: la vie chere. Réf. 


Soc.. Apr 1-16, 1916. 


Paisu, G. Prices of commodities in 1915. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Mar., 1916. 


La hausse du prix de l'argent-métal. L’Econ. Frang., May 20, 1916. 


Rovranp, E. La hausse des prix: I. Les prix de gros. Il. Les prix da 


tail L’Econ. Frang., May 6, 13, 1916. 


of living in Canada, Review of “Report of the Board of Inquiry.” 


Labor Gaz. (Ottawa), Mar., 1916. 


The extent of the inflation of prices in the United States. Econ. Wid., May 


27, 1916. 


Retail prices of food in foreign countries. Austria (Vienna). Mo. Rev. Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics, Mar., 1916. 
Die Teuerung im Auslande. Soz. Praxis, Mar. 2, 1916. 
Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Bannister, J. C. How buildings were appraised in revaluation of real prop- 


erty of Los Angeles. Engg. Rec., Apr. 8, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Beyer, W. C. Standardization of salaries in American cities. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., Apr., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Bocart, E. L. Financing the European war, 1914-1916. Bankers Mag., June, 
1916, Pp. 11. 


statement of the methods employed by the various 


A concise 
Foresees no repudiation. 


belligerents in financing the European war. 


Brinniey, J. E. Five mill tar on moneys and credits in Iowa. Quart. Journ. 


Econ., May, 1916. Pp. 8. 
\ critical examination of the working of the five mill tax in Iowa. 


CramMMonn, EF. British and German war finance. Nat. Rev., June, 1916. 


Pp. 24. 
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Kennepy, J. M. The finances of the belligerents. Fortnightly Rev., Mar., 1916. 
Pp. 12. 
Compares the financial policies of the different nations engaged 
in the European war. 
Lauwick, M. La réforme financiére en Russie. Journ. des Econ., Apr., 1916. 
Pp. 16. 
Discusses the financial reforms contemplated by the Russian 
minister of finance. 
Lewis, N. P. Highway indebtedness: its limitation and regulation. Pro. Pan- 
{m. Road Congress, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Lovepay, A. German war finance in 1914. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1916. Pp. 13. 
Describes Germany's financial mobilization. 
Marriott, J. A. R. War finance: the fourth war budget. Nineteenth Cent., 
May, 1916. Pp. 20. 
\ critical discussion of England’s budget for 1916-1917. Regrets 
the lack of the touch of a statesman. 
OsterHetp, T. W. History of the Mexican national debt shows no obligation re- 
pudiated, Bull. Am. Inst. Banking, Apr., 1916. Pp. 7. 
A brief history of the Mexican debt. Foresees no repudiation and 
predicts rapid financial recovery after establishment of peace. 
Parren, S. N. Taxation after the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1916. Pp. 5 
Taxation after the war may demand one quarter of the income 
of European peoples. 
Picov, A. C. The distribution of the burden of war charges. Contemp. Rev., 
Apr., 1916. 
Pisant, L. Le budget italien. Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1916. Pp. 20. 
A discussion of Italian finances based on the report of the finance 
minister. 
Prippy, A. L. A history of the Russian debt. Moody’s Mag., Apr., 1916. Pp. 3. 
Traces the steps in the growth of the Russian debt. 
Rarratovicnu, A. L’erposé financier de M. Helfferich pour 1916-1917. Journ. 
des Econ., Apr., 1916. Pp. 5. 
A critical discussion of the recent budget speech of the German 
minister of finance. 
Reep, H. E. Tendencies in growth of financial burdens demanding considera- 
tion. Commonwealth Rev., Apr., 1916. Pp. 7. 
Describes the success of state tax associations and urges the 
formation of one in Oregon. 


Trusster, H. R. Exemption of school property from tazvation, School Board 
Journ., Feb., 1916. Pp. 3. 

Younes, F. G. Economic purposes and possibilities in state administration in 
Oregon. Commonwealth Rev., Apr., 1916. Pp. 7. 
Describes briefly the work of the state tax commission and other 

departments of public administration in Oregon. 
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( prix. E. G. State garden villages. Garden Cities & Town Planning, Feb 


1916. Pp. 4. 


Reviews Departmental Committee's report on settlement of dis- 
charged soldiers on the land. 


Davison, R. I The problem of low-cost housing. Arch. Rev., May, 1916, 


G. B. Grading the height, size and use of all buildings in New York. 
Journ. Am, Inst. Archs., May, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Fourcape ET Ditpinay. Les conséquences de moratorium des loyers, au point 
je rue des Societés d'habitations a bon marché. Bull. de Soc. Fr. des 


Hab. A Bon Marché, Feb. 4, 1915. Pp. 7. 
Gugert, C. D Low cost houses for industrial operatives. Concrete, June, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Detailed estimate for 4-room concrete house. 


Jerrrey, M. M House property management on Miss Octavia Hill’s lines. 
, Apr. 1916. Pp. 8. 


Charity Organ. Rev 


KimpatL, T. A brief survey of recent city planning reports in the United 
States Landscape Architecture, June, 1915. Pp. 29. 
Kocu, F. J. A little model town within a city. Am. City, Mar., 1916. Pp. 2. 


Model homes community” for negroes in Cincinnati. 
Lovar-Fraser, J. A. Housing after the war. Garden Cities & Town Planning, 


Apr., 1916. Pp. 3. 


von Mancotptr, K. Unsre kiinftige Wohnungspolitik. Soz, Praxis, Dec. 9 
1915. Pp. 3 


Meap, M The Ellen Wilson homes, Real Estate Mag., Sept., 1915. Pp. 11. 


J. Einige Durchschnittszahlen iiber amerikanische Wohnverhdltnisse. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 50, 6, 1915. Pp. 5. 


Statistics borrowed from the thirteenth census. 


Nerrterotp, J. S. Economics of town planning. Garden Cities & Town 
Planning, Jan., 1916. Pp. 5. 


Noten, J. Real estate and city planning. City Plan, Apr., 1916. Pp. 6. 


Norcross, QO. WwW. ( ountry homes for the wage earner. Worcester Mag., Jan., 
1916. Pp. 2. 


Pumps, R. R. An English housing scheme. Duchy of Cornwall estate 
at Kennington, London. Brickbuilder, Mar., 1916. Pp. 6. 


Porr, R. A. A discussion of the controlling principles of building height 


limitations for great cities. Town Planning Rev., Oct., 1915. Pp. 12. 
Porrer, L. L. War-boom towns. I. Bridgeport. Survey, Dec. 4, 1916. Pp. 8. 


Ricuarps, J. R. Housing and its relation to the health of the community. 
City of Lexington, Dec., 1915. Pp. 6. 
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Gompers, S. Voluntary insurance vs, compulsory. Am. Federationist, May, 
June, 1916. Pp. 25, 13. 

Reprints, with comment of hearings before congressional committee 

n proposed social insurance commission. Urges that trade union 


efforts be considered in any plan for social insurance. 
Greene, W. W. Should the compensation on premium reflect the experience 
f the individual risk? Econ. Wld., May 27, 1916. Pp. 3. 

{ny system of compensation rates dependent upon the experience 
of the individual risk will be virtually unworkable. 

Hamitton, J. M. Our facilities for marine insurance during the war. 
Am. Underwriter, May, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Only a limited amount of American capital has been available for 
marine insurance. With the larger returns due to war conditions, 
American enterprise should expand our facilitic S. 

Horrman, I. L, Government war risk insurance. Spectator, Feb. 17, 24, 
1916. Pp. 1, 2. 


Review of history and operations of U. S. Bureau of War Risk 


Insurance. ‘““The experience must be considered extremely gratifying.” 
Hvesner, S. S. Insurance by government compulsion in the United States 


Econ. Wld., Apr. 22, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Voluntary insurance, even when provided by government offices at 
cost, has practically failed to reach a large proportion of the popula- 
tion; compulsory insurance the only solution, though choice of carrier 
should be allowed. 

LearNeD, W. P. Problems and practice in burglary insurance. Econ. Wld., 
May 20, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Discussion of bankers’ vaults, residence, mercantile, open stock, 
and robbery insurance. 

Mappritt, J. D. The compensation cost of occupational disease. Pro. 
Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Feb. 25, 1916. Pp. 16. 

On the basis of British experience and the study of the Ohio 
State Board of Health, the probable cost of occupational diseases 
for Massachusetts is computed. Gives useful bibliography. 

Moore, J. P. Principles and history of fire insurance. Econ. Wld., Apr. 29, 
1916. Pp. 4. 

Mowspray, A. H., Brack, S. B., and Breyer, D. S. On the relation of accident 
frequency to business activity. Econ. Wld., June 17, 1916. Pp. 2. 

The accident frequency per unit of exposure tends to rise and fall 
is production rises and falls, though not necessarily in the same ratio. 
Ourriers, E. Statistics necessary for computing net compensation rates. 

Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Feb. 25, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Lists the data needed to compute: (1) death benefits; (2) perma 
nent benefits; and (3) temporary disability benefits. 

Puetps, FE. B. War risks. Am. Underwriter, May, 1916. Pp. 15 
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’ Presented by the bureau for criticism and suggestions. Basis of 

method is the full-time worker of 300 days of 10 hours each. 
Distinguishes between the usual “frequency” rates (so many injuries 
per 1000 employees) and the proposed rates, which are “severity” 
Fatalities are assumed to be equal to a loss of 9000 days; 


rates 

‘ permanent total disablement at 10,500 days; permanent partial 
disablements are rated at 2,808 days for the loss of an arm, while 
other losses of members or other disablements are taken as fractions 

, of loss of an arm. 


Thrift or prosperity? Annalist, Apr. 17, 1916. P. 1. 
Company officials regard the slackening in insurance as due to 
general prosperity. 
Unemployment insurance as a means of thrift. New Statesman, Apr. 15, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Advocates the extension of the British insurance to cover the 
employees likely to be unemployed when the present demand for 


munitions, etc., ceases. 

Workmen's insurance in Germany in 1918. Econ. W1d., May 13, 1916. Pp. 4. 
Reprint of article in May issue of Monthly Review of the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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d codifying the best features of educational and industrial practice 
ind among member corporations. 
lor the purpose of effecting greater couperation with outside 
jucational agencies, the committee on allied institutions during the 
irrent year has enlarged its membership so as to include a repre- 
tive each of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Columbia 
University, the International Trade School Committee, and the 
Vocational and Trade Schools of New York City. 
Mr. Herbert J. Tily, of Strawbridge and Clothier, Philadelphia, 
lected president for the coming year, to succeed Mr. John 
\ieLeod. of the Carnegie Steel Co. It was voted to hold the next 
convention at Buffalo. 
Henry C, Mercatcr. 
Late in July a Joint Special Committee of ten members of 
Congress was appointed to make an investigation into railroad condi- 
tions under the Newlands Act. The committee is made up of five 
mbers of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and five 
members of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, is chairman. 
Tl 


merce has published, under date of March 23, 1916, a report on 


ie committee on education of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 


! Collegiate School of Business Administration for Cleveland. 


Information in regard to the American Social Hygiene Association, 
rganized in 1914, may be had of the secretary, Dr. Donald R. 
Hooker, Baltimore. The present membership is 480. The associa- 
tion publishes a quarterly magazine, Social Hygiene, and a monthly 
news Bulletin. More than twenty special pamphlets have also been 
circulated. 

An official commission of three persons, Alfred H. Smith, president 
ff the New York Central system, Sir Henry Drayton, of the 
Canadian Railway Commission, and Sir George Paish, editor of 


The Statist, has been appointed to investigate the railroads of Canada. 


The Business Training Corporation (185 Madison Ave. New 
York), of which Professor William H. Lough is president, has 
recently issued a booklet on Preparedness for World Trade, by 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, and Export Trade—A Profit Maker, by Walter 
Fr. Wyman, export manager of Carter's Ink Company. The text- 


books of the Course in Foreign Trade are being issued in a series 
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Industrial Preparedness, by C. E. Knoeppel (Engg. Mag. Co.). 

Profit Sharing by American Employers (National Civic Federation). 

A List of 1600 Business Books (H. W. Wilson Co.). 

The Control of Strikes in American Trade Unions, by G. M. Janes 
(Johns Hopkins Press). 

Principles of Money and Banking, by H. G. Moulton (Chicago 
Univ. Press). 

The Predetermination of True Costs and Relatively True Selling 
Prices, F. A. Parkhurst (Wiley). 

Charity and Social Life, by Sir C. S. Loch (Macmillan). 

I'he Research Department of the English Fabian Society is engaged 
in a preliminary statistical survey of British trade unionism, in 
order to show what branches of trade unions are to be found in the 
several government areas (Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., West- 
minster, London, S. W.). The society has also recently published 
How to Pay for the War, being a collection of proposals offered 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Research Department, 
edited by Sidney Webb (6s.). 

The Athenaeum (London, Eng.) is publishing, at the request of the 
Council of the Library Association, a Subject Index to Periodicals. 
The April, 1916, number is devoted to economic and political sciences 
(pp. 28, Is.). 

The H. W. Wilson Company has begun the publication of an 
Agricultural Index, the first number of which appeared in March. 
The journal will be issued quarterly, each cumulating all previous 
items. 

Russia is a monthly journal published by R. Martens and Com- 
pany (24 State St., New York). This magazine is edited by Benjamin 
Baker and is devoted to Russian-American trade. In the first 
number, for March, 1916, are articles on “Russia—the other America,” 
by Edwin F. Gay; “Russia’s financial recovery after the war,” by 
O. M. W. Sprague; and “America not yet a creditor nation,’ by E. E. 
Pratt. 

A new economic periodicial is the Bengal Economic Journal, 
published by the Bengal Economic Association, edited by Professor 
C. J. Hamilton and Professor J. C. Coyajee. The first number was 
issued in April, 1916 (Macmillan & Co., price, Rs. 10 per annum). 
This contains articles on “The effect of poverty on the public health 
in India,” ‘The economic position of education in India,” and “The 


economic development of Japan.” 
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investigation of gasoline prices, has resigned his position as pro 
fessor of economics. Dr. Haney has been appointed one of a 
board of three economists recently established by the commission 


and known as the Advisory Economic Board. 


Professor Ralph E. Heilman, of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed professor of economics and social science at 
Northwestern University. 


Dr. Stanley E. Howard, of Mt. Holyoke College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

Dr. Eliot Jones, formerly associate professor at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed professor of economics at the 
University of Texas. 

Assistant Professor Harold Knauth, of Princeton University, will 
be on leave of absence during the next academic year. He will spend 
his time largely in Washington and New York in the study of 
certain phases of the trust problem. 

Professor Walter FE. Lagerquist has been promoted to an associate 
professorship in the School of Commerce of Northwestern University. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, head of the department of political 
economy at the University of Chicago, has retired. 

Mr. H. A. Logan has been appointed instructor in political 
economy at Purdue University. 

Milo R. Maltbie, former member of the New York Public Service 
Commission, has been appointed city chamberlain succeeding Henry 
Bruére. 

Professor Henry C. Metcalf has leave of absence from his duties 


at Tufts College next year and will devote his time to visiting 


industrial plants and educational institutions. 

Miss Edith M. Miller, assistant statistician of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, has resigned her position and will pursue graduate 
work in economics the coming year. 

Professor H. A. Millis, of the University of Kansas, has been 
appointed associate professor in political economy at the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. J. E. Moffat has been appointed instructor in political economy 
at the University of Indiana. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association is an organization com- 
posed of persons interested in the study of political economy or 
the economic phases of political and social questions. As may be 
seen by examining the list of members and subscribers printed 
in this volume, not only are all the universities and the most 
prominent colleges in the country represented in the Association 
by their teachers of political economy and related subjects, but 
a large number of members come from among business men, 
journalists, lawyers, men in public life, and others interested in the 
theories of political economy, or, more often, in their applications 
to social life. There are, further, over three hundred sub- 
scribers, including the most important libraries of this country. 
The Association has besides a growing representation in foreign 
countries. 

The annual meetings give opportunity for social intercourse ; 
they create and cement acquaintanceship and friendship between 
teachers in different institutions, and bring into touch with each 
other students and business men interested in the social and 
economic problems of the day. The meetings aim to counteract 
any tendency to particularism which geographical separation and 
diverse interests might otherwise foster. The annual meeting for 
1916 will be held in Columbus, Ohio, during the Christmas 
holidays. 

The Publications of the Association, a complete list of which 
is printed at the end of this volume, were begun in March, 1886. 
The first series of eleven volumes was completed by a general index 
in 1897. The second series, comprising two volumes, was pub- 
lished in 1897-1899, and in addition thereto the Association issued 
during 1896-1899 four volumes of Economic Studies. In 1900 
a third series of Quarterly Publications was begun with the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting, and was 
continued through 1910 with ample amount and variety of matter. 
The Economic Bulletin, issued quarterly and devoted to bibliog- 
raphy and current notes, was also published by the Association 
during the three years, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 

In 1911 the Association began publishing the American Eco- 

nomic Review, a quarterly journal devoted to articles on economic 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
(As Revisep aT THE ANNvuAL Meetine, Decemser, 1911) 
ARTICLE I 
NAME 
This society shall be known as the AMerican Economic Asso- 


CIATION: 


ARTICLE I 
OsJECTS 

1. The encouragement of economic research, especially the 
historical and statistical study of the actual conditions of indus- 
trial life. 

2. The issue of publications on economic subjects. 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discus- 
sion. The Association as such will take no partisan attitude, nor 
will it commit its members to any position on practical economic 


questions. 


ARTICLE Il 
MeMBERSHIP 
1. Any person interested in economic inquiry may, on the 
nomination of a member, be enrolled in this Association by paying 
$5, and after the first year may continue a member by paying an 
annual fee of $5. 
2. On payment of $100 any person may become a life member 
exempt from annual dues. 
3. Foreign economists of distinction, not exceeding twenty-five 
in number, may be elected honorary members of the Association. 
+. Every member is entitled to receive, as they appear, all re- 
ports and publications of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
The officers of the Association shall be elected at the annual 
meeting and shall consist of a President, three Vice-Presidents, : 


Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose term of office shall be one 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


* Life Members t Subscribers t Honorary Members 


Nore—The figures in parenthesis after the name of a member indicate 


the year from which dates his continuous membership. 


Hull House, Chicago, Ill. (1905) 


tAccounTING Department, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anams, Henry Carter, 1421 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (1886) 
Apams, JAMes F., Broad and 5th Sts., Phillipsburg, N. J. (1911) 


Avams, Romanzo, 735 West St., Reno, Nev. (1915) 


THomas Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (1900) 
Apter, JeroME C., 527 Fifth Ave., New York City (1916) 
ApLERBLUM, Israet S., 370 West 116th St., New York City (1912) 


+ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT, 402 Fulton St., Jamaica, N. Y. 


ApriaANceE, WaLTeR Maxwe tt, 45 Wiggins St., Princeton, N. J. (1904) 
Acar, Joun G., 31 Nassau St., New York City (1909) 

\ccer, Evcens Ewatp, Tenafly, N. J. (1902) 

Acoos, Samuet L., 145 South St., Boston, Mass. (1916) 

Ainsworth, Harry, Moline, Ill. (1911) 


+AKADEMISKA BOKHANDELN, Helsingfors, Finland, Russia 
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